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SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Strikes of workmen as a political instrument are 
being concerted in Russia and Poland on a larger scale 
than has ever been known before in the history either 
of industry or politics. The paralysis of the railway 
system seems almost complete. S. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Ekaterinoslaff, Warsaw, have been all cut off 
from communication with other towns and districts, 
and railway traffic is throughout disorganised. So 
completely is this the case that Sir Charles Hardinge, 
who was about to return to England, was unable to 
take train from S. Petersburg, and has had to leave by 
steamer. Communication has also been cut off from 
Peterhof, where the Ministers were holding a Council 
at the Imperial Palace, and the Ministers had to return 
to S. Petersburg in one of the Imperial yachts. 


More serious still is the scarcity of the necessaries of 
life which the stoppage of the railways is causing in 
these great towns. Hospital trains with soldiers from 
Manchuria are unable to reach their destination ; large 
numbers of travellers stopped en route are camping out 
and are being provided with food by the railway com- 
panies, and workmen making for the towns in search 
of work are stranded in destitution. In addition to the 
railway strike there is an epidemic of strikes of factory 
hands, ironworkers, miners, and engineers. At Moscow 
even the chemists have closed their shops and refuse to 
prepare medicines and have joined their assistants in 
“demanding reforms and political liberty ”. In all the 
towns mentioned, violent meetings of students, work- 
men, and other classes are being held ; the military are 
guarding buildings and railways, and in such a scene 
of license it is remarkable that hitherto the conflicts 
between the military and the crowd have not been more 
serious. 


The meeting of the railway employés with Count 
Witte shows clearly that the strikes are not industrial 
but political. Count Witte argued with them the 
question of universal suffrage, and pointed out that 
their demands could not be realised in any country of 
the world. There is a clear distinction between strikes 
with such objects as theirs and those intended to 
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enforce industrial demands is at this moment more 
freely allowed by Russian Ministers than it would be by 
go out of 100 middle-class Englishmen. But if a strike 
is being engineered for a revolution, and the means 
employed bring about the cellapse of all the machinery 
‘of civilised life, a Government cannot affect to treat 
such a move as if it were purely industrial. It must 
act, and energetically, if it is to protect the country from 
such violence and mob rule as is threatened in Russia 
by the present disturbances. General Trepoff, it appears, 
is taking vigorous and stern measures. 


It is always rash to say that such a thing has never 
been done before in the world, but perhaps we may 
safely say this of the news that the King is intending 
early next year to despatch a special mission to convey 
the Order of the Garter to the Emperor of Japan. 
Between the Royal Houses of Europe and the Royal 
Houses of Asia there have been and are barriers of 
race and religion, and custom and manners, that prevent 
the kind of intercourse that takes place amongst 
European monarchs. But the Mikado as a Knight of 
the Garter seems to imply a communion of East and 
West such as could not have been dreamed of only a 
few years ago, though after all the novelty of the thing 
is more than its importance. The change of diplomatic 
status from a Legation to an Embassy, which is also to 
be made, completes the story of the rapid promotion of 
Japan from sitting at the international gates to the 
recognised circle of the ruling nations. 


The Powers have not communicated their final deci- 
sion to the Porte, but it is clear that they cannot 
recede from the strong position they have assumed 
with regard to Macedonia. It is not surprising that 
after hanging up all effectual reform for so long the 
Porte should make a desperate effort to prevent the 
control of finance passing out of its own hands, for 
to lose control of the finances is, in fact, to lose 
control of the country, and also to dock seriously 
the Sultan’s revenues. This will be a great blow, for 
recently all taxes have been paid direct to the Palace 
before deduction of local expenses. The story that 
Germany differs from the other Powers is untrue, 
Germany is not fool enough for that, for any one Power 
is impotent to prevent the others acting, and by holding 
aloof it would only emphasise its weakness, it could 
not oppose actively. The withdrawal of France from 
the demonstration against Greece in 1886 is a case 


in point. 
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Many party politicians are in their element when 
they are docketing and labelling each other’s speeches 
and policies. Above all they hanker for cut and well- 
dried programmes. All that is mediocre in a man calls 
intensely, so far as mediocre can be intense, for Pro- 
gramme with a large P. Hence one or two of the 
papers on Monday were revelling in Sir Edward Grey’s 
speech on Friday at the London Liberal League in the 
City. It was ‘‘ representative”, ‘‘ authentic”, ‘‘ autho- 
ritative”’, a ‘‘ pronouncement”. It would be discreter 
to describe this speech as a clear and full statement of 
the views of Sir Edward Grey on foreign policy at 
present. Little doubt the lines he takes will be those 
of the next Liberal Government, because he is far and 
away the most powerful authority on these questions 
in the Liberal party to-day. There is no real oppo- 
sition within the party to his views: they are sure 
to dominate. It is curious to recall the fact that not 
so many years ago Mr. Gladstone was criticised by 
several of the most active members of the party for 
appointing as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs a 
young man who did not speak French—Sir Edward 

rey. 


Lord Rosebery has reappeared in politics during the 
past week, and with him of course Efficiency. We 
are amused to notice that this word has got on other 
nerves besides ours. Mr. Labouchere, in his anxiety 
to belittle Lord Rosebery’s plans of putting Lord 
Kitchener at the head of the War Office and reforming 
the public service generally, takes quite a ‘‘ fossilised 
Conservative” line in his attacks on Efficiency, and Mr. 
Morley declares it to be a ‘‘catchword”. He prefers 
the great heart of the people. However in the banter 
between Lord Rosebery and Mr. Morley in this matter 
Lord Rosebery is the more successful. Efficiency is, 
we think, a catchword—as Lord Rosebery uses it. 
But Mr. Morley does not make this very necessary 
reservation. He attacks Efficiency without mentioning 
Lord Rosebery. One might as well attack Truth or 
Goodness or any of those cardinal virtues on which Mr. 
Morley himself lays such stress in his speeches and 
writings. Fancy, says Lord Rosebery, a manufacturer 
calling together his workmen and saying to them ‘I 
wish you to understand, before you proceed to work, 
that I consider efficiency a catchword ”. 


We always expect something good in Mr. Morley’s 
speeches as we expect something graceful in Lord 
Rosebery’s. Mr. Morley is the prophet. He speaks 
with more authority than any English politician to-day, 
though he seems to have no great influence in the 
councils of his party. Unfortunately Mr. Morley is 
sometimes too much of the prophet. He was solemn 
and portentous to a degree at Arbroath on Monday. He 
declared that the root of good government was not in 
bureaucracy or ‘‘ pedantocracy”’; we can only reach it 
by ‘‘ rousing up the free and spontaneous elements lying 
deep in the hearts and minds of the people of this 
country”. ‘The people of this country ”—why is this 
ancient stereotype so effective on the platform ? Simply 
‘*English people” would fall flat on an audience. 
Rotundity may be out of vogue at Westminster— 
though Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, and Mr. 
Chaplin do practise it; but on the platform it has all 
its ancient power. 


If Mr. Chaplin, by the way, had rolled out these 
sounding words about the ‘‘free and spontaneous 
elements” we should all agree that it was a windy 
platitude. We must take it in quite a different way 
when it comes from Mr. Morley. Then amid the 
inevitable round of cheers Mr. Morley goes on to 
trace our greatness and strength to “the nerve and 
muscle and moral fibre of the community”. Who 
can dissent from such a statement? Our only quarrel 
with it is that it is so very old and obvious. If you 
have a rotten people, you cannot have a great state. It 
appears however that the doctrine is particularly 
applicable to Scotland. Wherever Scotch people go, 
according to Mr. Morley, ‘‘ free forces, spiritual forces, 
intellectual forces, political forces” are very noticeable. 
We suppose it is the result of an abundance of whisky 
and oatmeal. 


It is fortunate that a Cabinet Minister had an oppor- 
tunity so soon after Lord Rosebery’s speech to con- 
tradict an amazing and disgraceful remark that slipped 
from Lord Rosebery as to the feeling between the 
German and British Governments. Mr. Brodrick at 
Guildford on Thursday did not lose a moment in 
emphatically denying the insinuation. There was no 
outstanding question, he said, of any description 
between the two Governments, and there was nothing 
which stood between them and friendship. An ex- 
Foreign Secretary who could allow himself to suggest 
in public that certain of the Ministry were hostile to 
the members of a foreign Government has become 
totally unfit for any national responsibility. It is 
impossible to account for Lord Rosebery’s brutal 
indiscretion on any surmise but that he is no longer 
the man he was. He is failing young. 


Mr. George Meredith should keep clear of politics, 
It is painful to see the most brilliant man of letters of 
the day, and one of the most brilliant we have ever 
had, making himself ridiculous at the suggestion of a 
stranger. Someone unknown to Mr. Meredith asked 
him for encouragement in his resistance to the Education 
Act. Mr. Meredith comes to his aid gallantly with 
the assertion that he remembered a date when Welsh 
ministers were compelled to preach to their flocks in 
English on ‘‘ pain of ejectment, if they insisted on 
making themselves understood by their hearers”. 
Upon this the Bishop of S. Asaph asks for particulars. 
And what is Mr. Meredith’s reply? That he did not 
think what he had written would be published, or he 
would have been more precise. Then he goes on to 
say that what he really remembered was not a ‘‘ date” 
when preaching in Welsh was forbidden but a state- 
ment to that effect. So that the charge Mr. Meredith, 
not expecting it to be challenged, said he made on his 
own personal knowledge he has to confess was in 
truth made on the mere hearsay of his ‘‘ young days”. 
Mr. Meredith is a master of fiction, but it appears that 
fiction is also a master of him. 


Conservatives have saved their face at Hampstead by 
422 votes. As there was a good deal of talk of the 
seat being lost, we must be thankful for small mercies. 
Expianations of the reduction in the Conservative 
majority are of course legion: but they do not interest 
us. The largeness of the total poll is striking ; both 
sides reaching a higher total than at the last election 
in the division. The Liberals have increased their total 
by some seventeen hundred, the Conservatives by about 
four hundred. Evidently the swing of the pendulum 
has reached the strongest Conservative holds. If one 
can infer anything from the election, it would seem to 
mean that the Conservative representation in the next 
House of Commons will be reduced to a low figure, 
but not to extinction. Well, we have heard people predict 
extinction for us. 


So Mr. Arnold-Forster’s Army scheme is at last, in a 
limited degree, to have a trial. One battalion each 
from seven regiments which possess joint battalions 
are to be experimented on, and recruiting in these 
opened for a period of two years with the colours and 
ten in the reserve, whilst the units in question are to 
be quartered in their own territorial districts. We have 
often pointed out the difficulties of applying the terri- 
torial system in its entirety to our Army. Nor is it 
altogether desirable to keep men in their own districts. 
Too often this leads—at any rate as regards regiments 
drawn from the great manufacturing centres—to a 
large and unnecessary amount of crime, principally 
absence. 


As to the period of two years’ enlistment, we do 
not share the apprehensions of those who think that 
men cannot be sufficiently trained in this period to 
become efficient reservists. Even if we had a system 
of conscription, the period of service with the colours 
would be no longer. But we still hold that when two 
periods of service are open, it is only human nature 
that men should elect for the shorter period instead 
of the longer, whilst the total take of recruits will 
remain the same, no matter what term of service may 
be open. Moreover, it is unlikely that many two- 
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ears’ men will extend, as the first two years of service 
are generally the least pleasant of those which the 
soldier undergoes. Thus we greatly fear that the two- 
ears’ system will materially interfere with enlistment 
for the longer period necessary to supply the foreign 
drafts. 


Sir John French has issued a memorandum contain- 
ing his impressions on the efficiency of the force he 
commands—supposed to be the striking force on which 
we should rely in a sudden emergency. On the whole 
the report is exceedingly satisfactory. There can be 
no doubt that General French runs Aldershot in 
a most admirable and sensible manner. Would that 
we had more leading Generals of the same calibre! 
Without fuss or unnecessary worry, he gets the very 
most and the very best out of his men. It is satisfac- 
tory to know that he is so well pleased with the 
quality of the material, although his account of the in- 
telligence of the junior officers is disquieting—a defect 
which the multiplication of examinations now in favour 
at the War Office is little likely to remedy. 


The appointment of Vice-Admiral Moore to succeed 
Admiral Noel on the China Station follows on the 
withdrawal of battleships from that station owing to 
the new treaty of alliance with Japan. Sir Arthur 
Moore takes over a position of great responsibility, for 
though the strength of the squadron has been reduced, 
the effect of the alterations in the distribution of the 
fleet is to make the Commander-in-Chief in China 
Admiral of the whole Pacific in time of war. The réle of 
second-in-command of the Channel Fleet has grown in 
importance and the selection of Vice-Admiral Curzon- 
Howe to fill it finds justification enough in his record 
of service. The zeal displayed by Rear-Admiral Groome 
in organising the Reserve Division at Portsmouth has 
been promptly recognised by the Admiralty in the choice 
made for the post vacated by Sir Richard Poore : Rear- 
Admiral Cross, who steps into his shoes at Portsmouth, 
is an able and distinguished officer, but as he has only 
lately been promoted to flag-rank is lucky to get 
employment so soon. 


The Admiralty will have to devise means for keeping 
a look-out even on admirals on the shelf. It is casting 
an aspersion on the whole navy for an admiral to 
commit so gross a breach of taste (indiscretion there 
was bound to be) as to say at a public dinner on a 
national occasion that ‘‘a Russian gentleman had posi- 
tively assured him that the Dogger Bank outrage was 
contrived to drag this country and France into war”. 
Sir John Fisher, it is believed by the public, and he is 
currently reported as sharing the belief, can do any- 
thing. Does he break down at keeping Admiral Sir E. 
Fremantle in order ? 


The Law Courts are again open for a few days. Most 
of the judges, who are badly wanted in London, will 
leave the Courts more than half empty to go to places 
where to a great extent they will not be wanted at all. 
This is a curious way of transacting business, but 
there seems no help for it either in the reform of the 
system itself or in the appointment of additional 
judges, as neither can be got. In the House of Lords, 
the Court of Appeal, and the King’s Bench Division 
there is the same story of overloaded lists which the 
judges cannot get through in anything like a reason- 
able time. The Chancery Division is the only one 
which seems equal to the work it has to do; and 
whether the judges are smarter there or that there is 
not so much litigation is a moot point. It may be that 

ing less encumbered with juries they can manage 
their work better; and there are signs that in the 
Common Law Courts, too, jurymen are not so much in 
favour as they were. 


Changes are looked for in the House of Lords, as 
Lord Lindley and Lord Macnaghten are expected to 
retire. The former announced his intention of doing 
SO some time ago if he should not by the end of the 
Long Vacation have completely recovered from an acci- 
dent he met with some time since ; and we are sorry to 
hear that his health is not re-established. He is one of 
the ablest cf our judges. Lord Macnaghten’s retire- 
ment, it is supposed, will depend on the political 


| situation ; and he will give the present Government the 
opportunity of appointing his successor. The Irish 
members at the time of Lord Lindley’s appointment 
protested against Ireland not having a representative 

of its own Bench and Bar in the House of Lords ; and 
it is very probable that when a vacancy occurs their 
grievance will be remembered. It has even been posi- 
tively said that Mr. Atkinson, the Irish Attorney- 
General, is destined for the appointment. But this 
selection would not be grateful to the Irish Bar. They 
hold a strong opinion that there are members of the 
Irish Bench who have more claims to the distinction 
who ought not to be passed over simply because of the 
accident that Mr. Atkinson would be Attorney-General, 
and have the ear of his political colieagues when a 
General Election was at hand. 


On Tuesday last Sir A. E. Cornwall gave his annual 
address for the first time since his new honour, and 
made the usual apologia for County Council expendi- 
ture. His case is not bad, but he did not mention the 
£5,000 spent on shoddy decorations at the opening of 
Kingsway and Aldwych. It was really a very expen- 
sive method (to the public) of getting a knighthood. 
In Queen Victoria's time it cost much less to open 
a street ; but perhaps the Council wanted to dazzle 
their ‘‘French colleagues”. And yet they said they 
managed things better above-ground in Paris, even if 
they were not so good in the underground department. 


The chief business of the meeting was the discussion 
of the Improvement Committee’s recommendation to 
accept the offer of the syndicate to lease the super- 
fluous lands from the Westminster Improvements. 
There were amendments that the Council should keep 
the land inits own hands; but Lord Welby, the watch- 
dog of finance, deprecated any repetition of the Kings- 


way method, involving another annual deficit of 
£173,000. His amendments were defeated, but the 
Council adjourned without a final decision. 


In a month’s time all the old trains on the Under- 
ground Railway will be discarded, and the new zone 
fares on the District be in operation. If the present 
electric service does not greatly improve, we think 
many travellers will regret that the change was ever 
made. The jolting in some of these new carriages, if 
not in all, is horrible. If you keep your seat till the 
train stops you are often jarred hatefully, if you get up 
whilst it is moving you are probably shot violently into 
somebody’s lap. We notice no improvement in the 
arrangements for entry and exit. ‘‘ Punch” this week 
has a comic picture of a traveller caught and pinned by 
the closing doors. There is little comedy in the inci- 
dent to those who have witnessed it once or twice since 
the service began. 


Well-organised advertisement, not excluding the 
advertisement of self, brings its sure reward. Mr. 
William Booth receives the freedom of the City of 
London. Perhaps his movement does good ; if so, it 
is by carefully disobeying the precept of Christ, ‘‘ Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth”. So 
careful was this great general that none of his good 
deeds should be hidden from the public that he even took 
the trouble to advertise beforehand where and when he 
was going to take tea on Thursday. Party politicians 
have missed a great opportunity in not annexing Mr. 
Booth as showman. He would have been a greater 
Schnadhorst. That is not however a convincing reason 
why the City should go out of its way to earn a prophecy 
from Mr. Booth that the future will justify it in 
bestowing this honour upon him and, of course, in 
spending its money on objects which to many people 
seem extremely superfluous. 


We cannot take Shakespeare and Shelley societies so 
seriously as they are meant. There wasa discussion of 
the London Shakespeare League at the Guildhall School 
of Music on Tuesday which Mr. Poel opened by a par- 
ticularly interesting speech. He spoke incontestable 
truth we believe in this: ‘‘In the old playhouse the 
player went first to hear and then to see; in the 
modern he went first to see and then to hear. Mr. 


Bernard Shaw was all on the side of Mr. Poel, and 
even predicted that a permanent theatre on Mr, Poel’s 
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lines would knock out other Shakespearian ‘ present- THE POSITION OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 


ments ” altogether, saving a few actor-managers, who 
would in any case go on starring as Hamlet or 
Macbeth. The excerpts from some of the letters of 


| 


authorities on Shakespeare as they appear in print are | 


not very impressive. We can hardly believe indeed 
that Mr. Sidney Lee was so bald as the reports make 
him. According to the ‘‘ Times”’, ‘‘ Mr. Lee wrote that 
acting should come first and scenery second”. Even the 
ladies’ papers do not in their criticism of Shakespeare’s 
plays begin with the dresses. 


Mr. Stephen Coleridge has asserted and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has agreed that an article by Mr. Shaw in the 
‘*Neue Freie Presse” contained misstatements about 
Sir Henry Irving persistently importuning the Court 
for his knighthood ; but Mr. Shaw declares that these 
were not his misstatements but those of the translators. 
The man who translated the article into German did 
not know English, and the man who re-translated it 
into English did not know German. So Mr. Shaw 
says. Mr. Coleridge keeps a diary it appears, and he 
was prepared to show, from entries made at the time, 
that in 1883 Irving had, with his usual good sense, 
given many reasons why he thought knighthood was 
not appropriate to him. It is very hard on Mr. Cole- 
ridge that when he thought he had so good a case his 
opponent should be able to avoid the knock-out blow 
by being able to throw the blame on those incompetent 
translators. We fancy Mr. Coleridge’s reflection must 
be, What is the use of keeping a diary only to be 
chaffed by Mr. Shaw after all ? 


Mr. Shaw’s statement was that Irving made the claim 
for the grant of honours to stage representatives as 
to those of other arts at the Royal Institution, and that 
the German translator supposed this was some branch 
of the English Court and raised the picture in German 
readers’ minds of backstairs Court intrigues. Mr. 
Coleridge declares that there is no reference to the 
claim for recognition in this Royal Institution speech. 
But nobody can doubt that Irving did make such a 
claim, publicly and not in any way to his discredit, 
and it is evident that Mr. Shaw never intended to 
reproach him for it. On another point, whether Mr. 
Shaw in his allusions to millionairesses was referring to 
financial aid furnished by Baroness Burdett-Coutts to 
Irving in his theatrical enterprises, Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
in a letter to the ‘‘Times” states that the Baroness 
had never at any time had any such financial trans- 
actions with Irving, nor had been asked by him for 
anything of the kind. 


There is revolution in the book trade of London, 
thanks to the American energy of the ‘‘ Times”. 
Signs are not wanting that the trade is becoming 
seriously alarmed at the possibilities latent in the 
Book Club started by Printing House Square. At 
a time when the monopoly of Messrs. W. H. Smith 
has been broken into it is a little startling to find 
the ‘‘Times” attempting to create a monopoly of 
its own. It is at least satisfactory to know that 
the ‘‘Times” is to have an effective rival in the 
‘* Standard ”, whose book club is to be run on perfectly 
legitimate lines. It will work in conjunction with a 
well-known library, and will not encroach on the book- 
sellers’ proper preserves. The conditions of the ‘‘ Times ” 
scheme are those of an American trust. 


We have rarely opened a paper of late or read a 
public speech without lighting on some “historic 
function”. Change “liberty” into ‘‘history” and 
Madame Roland’s despairing cry might well be raised 
to-day. Nelson’s Column is decorated—it is an his- 
toric occasion: ‘‘ General” Booth receives the freedom 
of the City—it is an historic occasion: a new London 
street is opened—it is an historic occasion. Of the 
making of history there is no end. Even Lord Curzon 
panders to it. e was declaring recently that history 
would some day give the facts that led to his resigna- 
tion and state the rights and wrongs of the case with 
unerring truth. Will it? As for the phrase ‘‘ historic 
function”, it was never anything to be proud of, and 
now it has been done to death. To coin an Americanism 
it is a mere thought-saver or space-filler. 


= regrouping of the Powers at present in pro- 

gress may have results difficult to foresee, but one 
result at all events is inevitable, the Triple Alliance 
cannot but be profoundly affected. It is indeed re- 
markable that any association of great States should 
have retained its integrity so long. Its last revival in 
May 1902 took place a year before it was due, as was 
the case with the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, but it had 
then lasted twenty years and the arrangement between 
Germany and Austria dates from 1879, grande mortalis 
zvi spatium, from the standpoint of international engage- 
ments, but it is clear that the youngest partner is at 
length troubled with doubts as to the profit she draws 
from her bargain. In afamous speech delivered in the 
year 1888 Bismarck laid down in his trenchant style the 
true philosophy of treaties. No great Power, he said, 
could for ever cling pedantically to the text of a treaty 
when the instrument had become injurious to its own 
interests. The time might come when a State might 
find itself obliged to declare that it could no longer act 
as it had promised to do, for nothing could justify a 
ruler in leading his people to ruin through sticking too 
closely to the text of a treaty. 

It is one of the little ironies of history that Italy should 
be applying to her own case the uncompromising 
aphorisms of the founder of the Triplice, but there 
is no doubt that they have a singularly apt application 
to her circumstances to-day. Recent events have given 
additional point to ideas that have long been present to 
the minds of thoughtful Italians. When the astute 
diplomacy of M. Barrére broke down the barriers 
between France and Italy and in their place sub- 
stituted an excellent understanding, the chief raison 
d’étre of the Triple Alliance disappeared, for it was the 
establishment of France in Tunis that gave Crispi his 
excuse for engaging Italy. There are indeed few 
cleverer strokes of policy recorded than that by which 
Bismarck first induced France to go to Tunis and then 
employed her action as the means of procuring her 
another enemy. Not less brilliant was his coup when 
he induced Lord Salisbury to indite the letter to our 
Ambassador in Rome which insured Italy against 
attack by sea. But Italy has no longer any ill-will 
towards France. France has become savagely anti- 
clerical and has abandoned all opposition to Italian 
claims on Tripoli, thus removing all causes of ill-feeling 
except those arising from the tariff war which is now 
atanend too. On the other hand England and France 
are now the dearest neighbours, and the possibility that 
has recently presented itself to Italy is that a British 
fleet would be no longer available to defend her enor- 
mous coast-line but has become, in certain contin- 
gencies, a potential enemy. 

This is only a portion of the Italian case in favour of 
adopting the Bismarckian view against the permanence 
of treaties. While she feels that her partners’ enemies 
are no longer of necessity hers, she finds grounds of com- 
plaint in their own action. Austria-Hungary is indeed 
the chief opponent of Italian progress in the Near East. 
While working hand in hand with Germany in those 
regions the policy of Vienna has been studiously anti- 
Italian. All the points in Albania and Macedonia 
which Italian ambitions coveted have been already 
appropriated by Austrian foresight. Schools, con- 
sulates, religious propaganda have been all taken in 
hand and astutely made to serve Austrian interests. 
In fact the policy of the Dual Empire has shown all 
the strength and astuteness abroad which it lacks 
at home. While one of Italy’s lungs, the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, has been set free by the arrangement with France, 
the other, the Adriatic, is being stifled by Austria. 
Italian politicians are also beginning to ask whether the 
country has been well advised in persistently taking up 
the anti-Russian attitude which she has done since the 
days of Crispi. In pursuance of this line she supported 
the Coburg policy in Bulgaria and opposed Servia, 
the only result of which has been to help Austria 
in the Balkans. More recently the weakness of the 
Zanardelli Ministry in allowing Socialist threats to pre- 
vent the Tsar's visit to Rome has failed to improve the 
occasion for better relations which opened out with the 
reign of Victor Emmanuel II. The recent transference 
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of Austrian troops from the Polish frontier to the Italian, 
and the foolish talk of certain Austrian admirals, have 
led thinking Italians to doubt whether the misfortunes 
of Russia can rightly:be held a cause for Italian rejoicing. 
When one party to a treaty begins to ask itself such 
questions, the world outside begins to calculate the exact 
amount of strain the tie will stand. 

With the other two partners the case is widely 
different. They have both found the Alliance profitable, 
but the capacity of one of them to meet its obliga- 
tions is daily becoming more questionable. At present 
we are only at the beginning of the Magyar revolt, and 
it is impossible to form any just conclusions as to 
the exact form that Austro-Hungarian relations may 
assume during the next few years. But the value of 
Austria-Hungary as an ally must be gravely compro- 
mised if we are to see her army cut up into two parts, 
possibly hostile, in any case inspired by different 
political aims and sympathising with different neigh- 
bours. In fact, at the present moment Germany 
remains the only member of the Triple Alliance that 
has as good reasons for maintaining the Alliance as 
she had for entering into it, and also as good, or 
better, means for maintaining its objects as she had 
at the first. The Italian fleet has been improved of 
late but is not so potent a factor as it might have been 
some years ago, nor is the Italian population ready to 
undertake a war which could appeal little to its interests. 
In fact, so far as all war is concerned and indeed true 
national greatness, Italy is at present too striking 
an example of Bacon’s saying that ‘‘no people over- 
charged with tribute is fit for empire”. To quote the 
ominous words of an anonymous writer in the last 
issue of the ‘‘ Nuova Antologia”, by no means an 
alarmist review, ‘‘ We are now in this position in Italy, 
that many, too many Italians are ceasing to love Italy, 
and this is the gravest danger and the worst disgrace 
that can threaten our foreign policy, especially at a 
moment when so many external causes unite to com-* 
plicate our destiny ”’. 

But the actual obligations of the alliance are known 

with so little accuracy that much speculation is in the 
air. The better opinion would seem that the obliga- 
tions vary in each case. We know that in 1879 
Bismarck endeavoured to persuade Andrassy that 
Austria and Germany should guarantee one another 
against an attack from France or Russia but failed, and 
the two Powers now only guarantee against an attack 
on either by Russia, and Germany is guaranteed by 
Austria against an attack by France and Russia but 
not by France alone. Italy and Germany, according to 
the best opinion, have agreed to assist one another 
in the event of an attack by France, and Italy 
and Austria will maintain a benevolent neutrality 
in the event of an attack on either by France or 
Russia or rather by France on Italy or by Russia on 
Austria. 
_ Now, if these be the true provisions of the Triplice, 
it is not difficult to perceive loopholes for escape in the 
case of any one partner fearing to be involved in 
a war she has no desire to be mixed up with. The 
alliance of Italy and Germany against France is not an 
offensive one, for after its renewal in 1902 both the 
Italian Premier and Prince Biilow stated so in speeches, 
and, considering the good relations then existing 
between France and Italy, the latter Power would 
certainly not have consented to the renewal of any such 
pact. Any Italian Government could therefore find 
good reasons, if required, to abstain from taking part 
in an aggressive war by Germany against France, 
while Austria is only bound to help Germany against 
France and Russia or Russia alone. 

It follows from this reading of the Treaty that it is 
more correctly described as Tripartite than Triple. 
The obligations of the parties vary and are much more 
capable of being evaded than if they all stood on an 
equal footing. During the last eight years the agree- 
ment made between Austria and Russia on the Balkan 
question has undoubtedly helped to maintain the status 
quo in that region, but Austria has developed the 
Position to her own advantage and it remains to be 
Seen how far Russia will acquiesce in this when her 


hands are free. In case of a divergence between 
Austria and Russia in the Near East the interest of 


Italy will lie on the side of Russia, and it is therefore 
by no means a superfluous anxiety that is at present 
agitating Italian opinion. Could Germany induce 
Russia to take part with her, she might cheerfully 
abandon the Triple Alliance and make her own terms 
in the case of a partition of the Austrian Empire. But, 
at present, no such arrangement appears to be in sight. 
Germany still maintains her pivotal position in Europe, 
she is still by far the strongest Power standing alone, 
but if she lose control of the forces of Central Europe 
from Stettin to Sicily, the whole situation passes out of 
the condition of stability in which it has remained for 
twenty years and becomes fluctuating, perilous and 
uncertain. 


LORD ROSEBERY AS PROMPTER. 


I? is no doubt natural to Lord Rosebery to turn to 
the stage for analogy and illustration. An actor 
himself all his life through, since an actor is a man who 
does not act but talks, whose whole art is to express 
well other people’s thoughts, Lord Rosebery sees all 
life as a stage effect. The present Ministry are the 
players on whom the curtain is descending, all too 
slowly to please the Liberal company which is to 
occupy the stage in the next piece. Tired of the 
present lot, Lord Rosebery is impatient to see the 
new men. There will be more amusement in inter- 
rupting and jeering and sneering at his own friends. 
He makes it quite plain that he does not expect very 
much from them, His remarks at Stourbridge cer- 
tainly are not in the happiest vein to allay the nervous- 
ness of men about to take the boards. Lord Rosebery 
does not put himself out of the way to send them on 
the stage at ease with themselves, he does not help them 
to confidence in their power to satisfy the audience and . 
achieve a great success. If they pay attention to him at 
all, they must wish he would keep his very depressing, 
if well-meant, advice for a less nervous occasion. It 
was evident through all the speech that Lord Rosebery 
was getting much secret satisfaction in giving his dear 
friends a gloomy send-off. He was paying off some 
old scores: one of them, perhaps, being that he finds 
himself now spectator instead of star performer. 
However there is one desideratum of Lord Rosebery’s 
in which the new company are very likely not to fail 
him. He objects to companies who linger longer on 
the stage than he expects them to: we dare say the 
Liberals will oblige him there. The curtain may come 
down even before he has got out of them all the 
amusement he thinks they are good for. 

Apparently, at any rate for the present, Lord Rosebery 
assigns to himself the part of prompter to the new com- 
pany: a position of some advantage, for to the plea- 
sure of a spectator it adds the additional amusement of 
intervening in the play when the players falter. And 
it is easy to prompt so loudly that the prompter can 
be heard above the players, whose confusion is thus 
amusingly exposed. Indeed the prompter can do a 
good deal to upset the whole show ; unless of course 
the company are so good that the prompter has-no 
opportunity of cutting in at all. But Lord Rosebery 
evidently has no fear on that score. In the meantime 
he takes advantage of the few minutes while the 
curtain is covering the feet of the departing company 
to give his troupe a few parting words. As a cheerful 
and inspiring opening, Lord Rosebery tells them that, 
while he has no fear that they will neglect the issues 
which appeal to the Liberal party, he has very great 
fear they will neglect the issues which appeal to the 
nation at large, two very different matters. Ad- 
mirable! A polite way of telling Liberals that they 
put party above country. We hope they will take 
Lord Rosebery’s warning seriously and lay so grave a 
charge well to heart. 

Then he warns them against promising too much. 
They must not mortgage their time or their power, for 
who knows what the future may have in store for 
them? Very sage advice ; but not exactly pleasant for 
the players to be told that they may not be on the boards 
more than a very few minutes before they are hissed 
off, their promises unfinished but not forgotten. It 
was also a neat but scarcely kindly reminder of what 
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did happen when Lord Rosebery was leader of the 
company. 

Thirdly, they are warned against going on the stage 
with their minds not made up. Ireland is taken as the 
crucial test. They are invited to consider the disaster 
their Irish policy brought on them all in the past. 
They must either have all Home Rule or no Home 
Rule: an alternative at which some of them are 
making wry faces. It means that they are to declaim 
certain passages in a style and in a sense that 
must offend either gods or stalls. The poor gentle- 
man who is to play Irish Secretary had fondly hoped 
to give his lines with a gentle rippling cadence 
and no enthusiasm ; so that the music might lull the 
intelligence of his audience and none of them perceive 
what interpretation he was putting on the words. 
And now Lord Rosebery tells them to come out boldly 
with one rendering or another, so that an uproar of 
some kind is certain. His own belief is that the 
Home Rule rendering must be dropped. Once upon 
a time Home Rule was to Lord Rosebery a “ leap 
to light”, now it appears they are to leap back into 
dark, and, having dropped Home Rule, they are to 
devote themselves to ‘‘ administrative reform”. Local 
government must be extended. But that is precisely, 
to a shade, the rendering of the Irish lines just given 
by the Unionist company. How can they expect the 
audience to take it from them if they would not from 
the Unionists? The prospective Irish Secretary begins 
to dislike the thought of his ‘‘call” very much. The 
prompter has not heartened him. 

After a dig at a rival prompter, who could see 
nothing in Lord Rosebery’s catchword of efficiency, he im- 
presses upon the company the importance of the passage 
about the House of Commons, a passage the Unionists 
murdered. They broke down owing to the numerous 
votes of censure; but they should not have given 
occasion for these votes of censure. That is all very 
well, think the Liberal actors, but if votes of censure were 
able to spoil that passage in one case, how were they to 
prevent them spoiling it in another? Lord Rosebery, 
being out of the company, is free to pretend that votes 
of censure will not be brought against efficient per- 
formers, but that is not good enough for those 
who are going to perform. They know very well, 
as well as the prompter himself, that it does not 
make the smallest difference how good a Government 
is, any number of votes of censure can and will be 
brought against it. If Lord Rosebery cannot tell 
them of a better plan for preventing votes of censure 
than to avoid giving just occasion for them, he might 
as well keep his counsel to himself. It simply means 
they will have to resort to closure and gag, and 
spoil the passage about the House of Commons just 
as the Unionists did; if they did. And then they 
are told to come out strongly against imperial and 
municipal expenditure. But municipal expenditure, 
they would remind him, does not come within their 
part at all. He thinks he is prompting the County 
Council as in old days. And how are they to make 
a great point of imperial retrenchment? That will 
rob them of some of their best hits, meant especially 
for the pit and gallery. How can social reform be 
effected without expenditure? And there is a very 
great deal in the piece about social reform. On the 
whole they think Lord Rosebery would be a less un- 
comfortable person as a player, perhaps even chief 
player, than prompter. They begin to wonder whether 
a change cannot be made at the last moment. 

For ourselves we hope he will remain prompter. We 
do not believe in his capacity to play a single part 
with vigour ; but in Lord Rosebery as prompter to his 


| 


own side there are elements of admirable entertainment, | 


and probably of some pertinent and useful criticism of 
the Liberal performance. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE. 


FeRoM the gossip of an esplanade Church Congress 

and the platitudes and conventionalities of Lambeth 
and Bishopthorpe, it is a relief to turn to the charge 
of the Bishop of London. It was delivered on Thurs- 
day in last week ; but we purposely deferred our com- 


| 
| 
| 


ments until we could have the authorised report to 
refer to. No doubt the pronouncement is open to some 
criticism. On certain subjects on which Churchmen 
would have desired a word of counsel there is silence. 
The Bishop himself allows that he has given a dispro- 
portionate space to the Ritual squabble. However it 
is a consolatior to see that the first in rank of our 
diocesan Bishops realises that he is in some degree the 
overseer of the faith and morals of a Christian com- 
munity and that (optimist as he is by nature) he 
knows that the times are not golden, except with 
millionaires. 

If anything were needed to give point to this serious 
and impertant admonition it would be found in the 
spirit of the ‘‘ Times” comments upon it. The anxiety 
of the ‘‘ Times” for a greater uniformity of worship 
in London churches at a time when in the whole diocese 
there are according to the Bishop only forty thousand 
communicants is contemptible to any honest Christian. 
Pitiful however as is this attitude, it is far less irri- 
tating than the grosser intolerance of certain educated 
Evangelical dignitaries. To do it justice the ‘‘ Times” 
is at least honest in its plea for uniformity and is 
willing to make some small concessions to High 
Church feeling. Clerics like the Dean of Canterbury 
on the other hand are willing (at least so they tell us) to 
shatter the Church of England merely because some 
cleric like the Vicar of S. Albans Holborn thinks fit, with 
the approval of his congregation, to disobey the Privy 
Council, when it forbids him to wear a chasuble, exactly 
as the Dean of Canterbury himself sets it at defiance, 
when it enjoins him to wear a cope. If only for a 
moment the Dean would reflect on the sorry figure that 
he would cut in the pages of history, if he could succeed 
in his fanatical enterprise ! He would not even have the 
good fortune to find himself bracketed with the 
Inquisitors or the Ironsides. These men at least were 
consumed with a fierce zeal for the salvation of souls; 
but no one pretends this of our Dean and his merry 
men. To them the Dante of the future would assign a 
place by the side of the decadent Byzantines of the 
dying empire of the East, who were willing to hand over 
S. Sophia to the votaries of the Koran, if only its aisles 
might not re-echo to the filioque. 

We could have wished that the Bishop in touching 
on this petty subject had treated Low Church in- 
tolerance more severely. Otherwise, so far as it is 
concerned with this subject, his Charge leaves little 
to be desired. He is perfectly right in taking a 
strong line on the irritating practices of some of 
the extreme Ritualists in regard to such matters as 
the introduction of altar-cards and unauthorised inter- 
polations in the Communion Office, while on the 
thorny question of Sacramental Reservation he offers 
a compromise, which should commend itself to all 
sober-minded High Churchmen. The only point on 
which, we doubt, if he will quite carry all genuine High 
Churchmen with him is that of non-communicating 
attendance. Theologically, indeed, they can take no 
exception to his view, and the Prayer Book is of course 
clear that there must be no Communion without commu- 
nicants. Their doubt will be whether the quotation 
from Andrewes v. Bellarmine was quite happy. The 
rule of no Communion without communicants and the 
practice following thereon of the withdrawal of non-com- 
municants after the ‘‘ Prayer for the Church Militant” 
have been (there are grounds to think) in some measure 
responsible for that ‘‘ vague and nebulous religion ” in 
which the Sacraments have no place, but which is the 
faith or unfaith of many professing Churchmen. Non- 
communicating attendance, though not a practice to 
be entirely commended, has done something to deepen 
the faith of many Anglicans in the Sacraments, and 
any way, all things point to the fact that it has come 
back to our Church to stay, even if it does not in the 
end replace musical Matins as the normal Anglican 
devotion. The Bishop is no doubt right in dwelling on 
the objections to the new practice; but we think that 
he might have given a more generous recognition to 
its better side. 

Generally, we feel that the Bishop’s diagnosis of the 
ceremonial disease is sound ; and it will be a happy day 
for the Church when the episcopate as a whole will 
approach the problem from the same broad and 
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generous standpoint, and when there is a proper 
machinery of expert advisers and canonical courts to 
enable such a policy to be properly worked out in 
detail. 


The Ritual question owes its importance to Protestant | 
' We understand that the date of issue has been pro- 


fanaticism, and its solution is chiefly desirable for the 
removal of stumbling-blocks. The graver matters which 
the Charge touched must cause deep heart-searchings 
to those who desire the permanence of Christian civilisa- 
tion. The painful fact, which it brings out, is that all 
classes of society are on the greatest of all moral 
uestions drifting away from the ethical standard of 

hristendom. The prevalence of divorce, the artificial 
limitation of births, the low standard of chastity are 
all melancholy indications of this tendency. Practi- 
cally morals may have been as low in the days when 
Smollett wrote, and upper-class life was in some ways 
far coarser under the Regency. ‘The distinguishing 
evil of to-day lies in the fact that all classes of society 
though in varying degree seem to be forgetting, rather 
than defying, the Christian code of morals. It is the 


need of the hour for the clergy of our Church to speak | 
' derable factors as far as London is concerned. 


as plainly though also as cautiously on these matters as 
do the clergy of the Church of Rome. 
necessary for the Bishops to remember that to some 


It is also | 


extent the law and to a greater extent social feeling is | 
| receipts and the continued evidence of the trade expan- 


against the inculcation of the Christian standard, and 
that if they are to effect anything they must be pre- 


pared to imitate the spirit and to run the risk of S. Anselm | 


of yore. On the question of the artificial restriction 


of birth, the words of the Charge leave little to be | 


desired. We could wish that the Bishop had spoken 


now be picked up which should show a substantial 


| appreciation by next spring. 


The details of the Russian loan are now known and 
the prospects of the issue have naturally been much 
discussed in view of the recent developments in Russia. 


visionally fixed for 8 November, but unless a marked 
improvement in the country’s internal affairs takes 
place it is hardly likely that the loan will be offered for 
subscription so soon, as it would be courting disaster. 
The total loan is for 1,200 million marks or 460,000,000 
sterling. Of this sum 650 million marks are to be 
offered in France, 350 millions in Germany, 100 millions 
in the United States and 100 millions in England— 
Messrs. Baring Bros. being the sponsors in this 
country. It is stated that the loan will be at 4 per 
cent. and the issue price go, whilst we understand that 
the underwriters receive 2 per cent. commission for 
their services. The French and German portions will 
probably be well received, but we are very doubtful 
whether success wiil be achieved elsewhere although 
the prestige and influence of Messrs. Baring are consi- 


The feature of the markets during the past week has 
been the demand for Home railway stocks foilowing 
the distinctly satisfactory improvement in the traffic 


sion in the Midlands and the North. Caledonian 
Deferred Ordinary have been a particularly strong 
market and large lines of stock have been bought on 
Scotch account: South-Western Deferred have also 


, had a sharp rise and South-Eastern Deferred have also 


equally plainly on the scandal of the remarriages of | 


certain divorced persons in church. The issue of 


licences for this purpose from the Consistory Court of — 
' tinued and it is interesting to note in this connexion 


London is a far more crying evil than the placing of 
altar-cards in churches. It is satisfactory that the 
London clergy were reminded of their slackness in 
preaching continence to men. By the way, they might 
well remember that, as the history of more than 
one religious revival has shown, the orthodox often 
need as much counsel in this matter as the worldly. 


been a good market—we favour a much further 
advance in the last-named stock before the end of the 
year. The demand for iron and steel shares has con- 


that a fair proportion of the buying has been for the 


' account of Berlin, where one would have supposed in- 


vestors would be fully occupied in German industrial con- 


_ cerns: the broadening of the market to the Continent is an 


_ excellent thing in every respect. 


The Bishop has also rendered a public service in — 
branding the indifference of a large proportion of our | 
governing classes to the religious education of their | 


children. Unfortunately he has suggested no remedy. 
The conclusion which these melancholy portions of the 
Charge suggest is that the world is decidedly getting 
the better of the Church, and that a good many so- 
called Church folks love to have it so. 


Among industrial 
companies the great chemical firm of Brunner, Mond and 
Co. has been especially prominent, and fortunate share- 
holders are not only receiving an interim dividend of 
174 per cent. but in addition a bonus of 33} per cent., 
payable either in cash or by new shares at par. The 
directors have decided to call up the 1os. unpaid on 
662,830 ordinary shares, and if shareholders elect to 
receive cash the amount due will be set off against the 


' call now being made, but with the £1 shares standing 


In conclusion we must speak briefly of the Bishop's | 


silence on a point on which the Church stands in 


' taken of the cash option. 


sore need of counsel, namely the right attitude to what | 
' and will probably exceed £700,000 this year, whilst 
_the strength of the position is illustrated by the 


is known as the Higher Criticism. The courage that 
inspired ‘‘ Lux Mundi” seems to have passed from the 


present generation of High Churchmen, and the result | 


1s apparent in empty churches. 
rebuke might have been forthcoming alike for the silly 
young curate who insists on a literalism of interpreta- 
tion that irritates honest and intellectual Christians, 


Surely a word of , 


it is unlikely that much advantage will be 
The profits of the company 
show a continuous increase during the past few years 


at over 7 


reserve fund of £1,000,000 against an issued capital 
of £1,967,519. Another industrial company which 


| is doing well is Borax Consolidated, the debenture 


and for the sillier latitudinarian divine who imagines | 
that men will be attracted to church by a laudation | E 
| £10 each which yield about 5 per cent. at the present 


of spiritualism or Confucianism tempered by carping 
attacks on the creeds of Christendom. 


THE CITY. 


"THE pinch in money has been keenly felt during the 

past few days as the requirements of the Stock 
Exchange have somewhat increased during the account 
just concluded and the supply of foreign money has not 
been so great in consequence of the preparations made 
in Paris and Berlin for the forthcoming Russian loan. 
The usual tightening of bankers’ purse-strings at the 
end of the month has also added to the stringency so 


stock of which is well worth the attention of in- 
vestors. The company has an issued capital of 
60,000 Ordinary shares of £10 each quoted at £28, 
80,000 55 per cent. cumulative Preference shares of 


price, £ 1,000,000 4 per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock giving about 4 per cent. and £400,000 5 per cent. 


' second debenture stock yielding about 45 per cent.—all 


that the combination of circumstances has necessitated | 


very heavy contango rates which, if continued, will 


robably check any immediate growth of speculation. | 


ith the stiff rates ruling it is impossible to expect 
any improvement in the gilt-edged markets and business 
as far as this section of the House is concerned has been 
extremely quiet : the fortunate ones with free capital 
for solid investment have a fine chance and stock may | 


_ result has not been of much account. 


thoroughly sound investments as the shrewdness with 
which the affairs of the company have been conducted 
has resulted in what is practically a monopoly in the 
supply of borax and its associated products: a point to 
which we attach great importance is the fact that the 
reserve fund of £300,000 is largely invested in good 
securities outside of the business. 

The American railroad market has been more active 
in New York, where the fear, of the money position is 
much less acute, and although Mr. Lawson has made 
one of his usual sensational ‘‘ bear” attacks the 
The opinion in 


conservative banking circles of New York appears to 
favour a sharp speculative movement next month and 
higher prices, but only a comparatively small group of 
speculators on this side seems to be much interested. 
| The genuine belief in the future of the United States 
Steel Corporation is evident from the fact that although 
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heavy blocks of stock have been sold as the result 


of options which have matured for the ‘‘end October | 


account’’ no appreciable difference in quotations has 
been felt, the shares having been readily absorbed. 
The stock of the American Locomotive Company is 
fairly well held for investment in England and we 
are informed that the company is doing exceedingly 
well and although the price of the Preferred and 
Ordinary stock has risen considerably during the past 
year there will be a further improvement on actual 
merit. 

It would be natural to look for an increase in the 
profits of the Japanese banks during the past year as 
the war has brought a much greater volume of trade 
with foreign countries than in normal times. The 


only Japanese institution known in London and engaged | 


in exchange banking is the Yokohama Specie Bank 
and the balance sheet which is now published is a very 
striking document. The bank assisted very largely in 
the flotation of the various war loans in this country 
from which of course it derived a good profit, but we 
imagine that exchange operations have been especially 
lucrative. The dividend of 12 per cent. which is now 
declared is the same that was paid in the two preceding 
years but an increase could have been made without 
any difficulty. The board have wisely decided to con- 
tinue their policy of strengthening the reserves and 
the net result after making an addition of 220,000,000 yen 


to the reserve fund as against 200,000,000 last year, | 
is a carry forward of 609,720,708 yen as against | 


529,922,383 yen brought forward last year: a very 
fine record. 
The Mining market has been under the influence of 


sales from Paris and the uncertainty prevailing as to | 


the amount of the dividend which is shortly expected 
from the Consolidated Goldfields Co. 
been a rumour that another syndicate has been formed 
for the purpose of taking shares off the market, and 
that some of the German banks are interested. This 
may quite possibly be true, as whatever buying there 
has been has come from Germany, where there 
appears to be plenty of loose capital. A well-conducted 
syndicate buying judiciously at present prices of many 
of the better stocks would have a good prospect of 
making money : everybody is against Kaffir shares, and 
it is just when everybody is positive that the bottom is 
completely out of a market that the bold operator who 
is able to take up his shares has an opportunity. 


shares has been the feature, and the price has come 
down from 6} to 44. Nothing positive seems to be known 
as to the reason of the fall. 


big enough to warrant a price at about 6: the state- 


ment that a top-heavy ‘‘ bull’ account had to be closed | 


is the probable explanation, and we should not be 
surprised to see the shares recover sharply. 


INSURANCE. 
COLONIAL OFFICES. 


M OST of the colonial Life assurance companies dis- 

play considerable vigour of management but 
some of them scarcely accompany their energy with 
discretion. For instance, the Citizens of New South 
Wales, after being in existence for only fourteen years, 
commenced business in the United Kingdom in 1go1, 
but without disparaging too much the ambitions of this 
youthful company it may be pointed out that its status 
is not yet of such a character as to justify competition 
with British offices. It is in too great a hurry to grow 
large. We read in its latest report that the total sums 
assured at the end of last year were £5,432,070, and 
that new assurances for more than £ 1,000,000 have 
been completed in the ordinary branch for each of the 
last seven years. In other words its total assurances 
amount to the new sums assured during the past five 
years, and an amount equivalent to all the policies pre- 
viously issued has lapsed or otherwise ceased to exist. 
This is not at all a satisfactory class of business to 
acquire. A smaller volume of new assurance the bulk 
of which was kept in force, would contribute far more 


There has | 


In | 
the miscellaneous mining markets the drop in Esperanza | 


The figures which have | 
been recently published as to the monthly profits were | 


to the success of the offices than this system of forcing 
business which neither stays nor pays. It was not by 
_ methods of this kind that the great British Life offices 
were built up. 

The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada is 
another colonial office characterised by considerable 
energy of management. It has been in existence for 
forty years and has long been transacting business in 
the United Kingdom. It is perhaps best known for 
the high rate of commission which it pays for the intro- 
duction of new business: in such circumstances it is 
easy to report the issue of large amounts of new assu- 
rances : it is therefore not surprising to read that while 
the total assurances in force amount to 417,500,000 the 
new policies issued in 1904 assured £3,500,000. The 
managers regard these figures as ‘‘ highly satisfactory”, 
| but we cannot consider them as an indication of any- 
| thing but a faulty and unhealthy state of affairs. The 
results to policy-holders cannot be expected to be even 
passable until this craze for extension at a prohibitive 
expense is abandoned in favour of a saner policy. 
| An insurance notice appears in an issue of the 
_ “* Fiji Times” to hand which we do not altogether 
' understand. It is announced that Colonel Templeton, 

the founder of the National Mutual Life Association of 

Australasia, guarantees that the whole Life policies of 

that company will have bonuses added during the next 
_ twenty years, making the amounts seceivable at death 
at least as large as those recently advertised by the 
Australian Mutual Provident Association in the Fiji 
| papers, and securities will be lodged with various banks 
for the fulfilment of this guarantee. We have frequently 
expressed our high opinion of the National Mutual of 
Australasia, and have pointed out that certain of its 
policies are better than any other policies of a kindred 
nature that we know of. At the same time the 
Australian Mutual Provident is a company which gives 
phenomenally high bonuses, earns a very high rate of 
interest, and works at a very low rate of expenditure. 
If it ever decided to extend its operations to this 
country the best British offices would find it a diffi- 
cult task to beat it in competition. Colonel Templeton 
is a Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, a particularly 
capable insurance manager, and is not in the least 
likely to give any guarantee which he is not quite 
certain of being able to fulfil. If his statement means 
that the bonuses on all whole Life policies in the 
National Mutual will at least equal those hitherto 
declared by the Australian Mutual Provident, all we 
can say is that, in spite of our high opinion of Colonel 
_ Templeton’s company, we have under-estimated its 
merits. It is just possible that the bonuses of the 
‘* A.M.P.” may be at a lower rate in Fiji than else- 
where : but in any case it is certain that this guarantee 
is not in the nature of bluff. Colonel Templeton is 
very confident of the results to be achieved by his 
association in the future, and he is a man whose con- 
fidence may be completely relied upon. 


THE PASSING OF THE PERSIANS. 


LTHOUGH an occasional lamb’s-wool cap is seen 
on the steamers of the Kavkaz-i-Merkir Company, 
as they tear at twenty-five knots an hour down the oil- 
strewn waters of the Volga, the Persians are not met 
with in any numbers until one arrives at Astrakhan. 
There the Tatarskaia suburb is full of patient Shia 
Muhammadans, who are employed as hamals or luggage 
porters. They gain a small pittance during the summer 
months, and when the old harbour of Peter the Great is 
_ closed by thick-ribbed ice, they move southwards again 
to Iran. Theconstant migration of Persians across the 
frontiers of Russia into Turkestan, and by sea to 
Lenkoran, Baki, and Astrakhan has familiarised them 
with the manners and customs of their northern neigh- 
| bours. They receive protection and justice that are 
unknown in the land of their fathers. Their small 
_ earnings, after a slight deduction made by the Ataman, 
_ are their own. No grasping Khan, or scarcely less 
| greedy Belgian commissioner, is there to take toll of 
| their modest savings. 
The Persians are quiet, law-abiding folk, crushed by 
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the weight of a despotism of centuries. In Russia 
they obtain freedom and peace. They naturally then 
view with little or no distrust the advance of the 
Russians. Hitherto they have placed unlimited con- 
fidence in the power of Russia to enforce her laws, to 
protect the lives of her own, or the subjects of other 
nations, within her borders. The workman was safe 
in the land of the Hazrat Tsar! But recent events 
have strangely shaken this confidence. In the province 
of Baki there reside no less than 80,000 Persian sub- 
jects. Of these some 30,000 are, or have been until 
lately, employed at the oil works at Bibi-Eybat, 
Balakhané, Tchorny and Biély Gorod ; in or about the 
town of Baku. These places have become shambles, 
drenched with human blood, of which much is Persian. 
Last February over one hundred Persians were killed 
in a fight in which they took no part or interest, save 
that of saving their own lives. In the last month’s 
disturbances when shots have been fired at random, and 
even the Consulates of foreign Powers have not been 
respected, some two hundred more of the Shah’s sub- 
jects lost their lives. The Persian Consul at Baku has 
done everything in his power to assist his unfortunate 
countrymen to getaway. The authorities have seconded 
his efforts to the best of their ability, granting free 
passages in the steamers plying on the Caspian to all 
Persian subjects anxious to regain their homes. The 
naphtha producers are by no means pleased to see their 
most reliable workmen gradually disappearing. In the 
last few weeks probably seven or eight thousand Persians 
have left Baki, and all who remain are doing their best 
to get away. These latter are almost destitute. They 
are camping in the streets, or in the sheds near the quays. 
They are fearful of fresh outrages, and have scarcely 
any food. The sanitary conditions that prevail amongst 
these crowds are most unsatisfactory. It is to be feared 
that disease may break out adding fresh horrors to those 
already existing. The Persian Consul is almost worked 
to death in his endeavours to protect these wretched 
Irdnis. ‘ 

It is not as yet clear who killed the Persians who 
have lost their lives. Probably many were hit by stray 
bullets. Some have died by the hands of Tartars, 
some have been murdered by Armenians. The feeling 
in Persia is strong. Hitherto the Armenian population 
has not suffered, but as the refugees bring the tale of 
the massacres to Enzeli and Astrabad, the Armenians 
there may suffer. A deputation of these people waited 
on the Shah at Baladzhair, but his Majesty was so dis- 
pleased at the news from Bakw that he declined to see 
them. It is useless, the present agitated state of minds 
being considered, to point out to the Persians that in 
the late troubles the Armenians have been the attacked, 
not the attackers. The Russians accuse the Armenians. 
‘* Cet animal est trés méchant”’ is the burden of their 
cry. They fail to quote the second line of the strophe: 
‘Quand on I’attaque, il se défend ! ” 

I have ventured to point out before now that there is 
a great danger in these internecine feuds between 
Muhammadans and Christians. The danger is that 
they may not be localised. The news of the death of 
Persians in Baki cannot fail to be followed by acts of 
violence in Persia. Already fears exist that a Jéhad, or 
holy war, has been secretly declared. The Turkomans 
in Trans-Caspia are said to be restless, and ugly 
rumours have been received from Meshéd. This place 
is the stronghold of North Persian fanaticism. There 
rise the cupolas and minarets of Riza, the eighth 
Imam’s shrine whose golden domes attract thousands 
of pilgrims from all over Khorassan. Russian wares 
fill the bazaars, and Russian influence is supreme in 
Meshéd ; but anti-Russian feeling has lately risen there 
as elsewhere in Persia. The loans made by Russian 
capitalists to the Shah have paid for his pleasures at 
Contrexéville and Ostend, but have in no way bene- 
fitted the dwellers in Khorassan or Azerbaijan. The 
Cossack guard in Téhéran may protect the gaudy throne 
of Shah Tamasp’s successor, but does not placate the 
Persians who feel the lead of itsnagaikas. The Governor 
of Baki has issued an order prohibiting the troops 
from firing on the houses of the foreign consuls, even if 
they themselves are shot at from such buildings. 
Similar orders may soon be issued at Téhéran. A 
Persian proverb runs as follows: ‘‘ Kushisbi bi faidé, 


vesmé ber abrui kur”’, ‘‘ It is in vain to adorn the eyes 
of the blind”! The Turks, Persians, Kurds, and 
Tartars have been persuaded that the Armenians are 
responsible for the recent slaughter of their co- 
religionists. That this is absolutely false does not 
matter. It is believed. It is our duty to dispel this 
erroneous impression. The attacks were first made on 
the Armenians, and are a part of that ‘‘ box on the ear” 
that Abdil-Hamid told his friend Vambéry he would 
deal out to them. We may perhaps soon see the green 
flag waving in our own dominions, and blades flashing 
amongst the Muhammadans of Agra and of Oudh. 
C. E. DE LA PoER BERESFORD. 


MOTOR-TOURING. 
X. THE QUESTION WHITHER. 


VV SERE to go is, it may be supposed, a question 

that might have occurred to us as being even 
more important than those matters of cushions, 
luncheon-baskets, tents, tyres, servants’ wages, brakes 
and steering-gear which have furnished forth so many 
articles. But it is the humble lot of him who would 
advise upon motor matters to be concerned with details 
and trivialities, to pore upon what is accessory in 
order that what is essential may be enjoyed by his 
fellow-men without ill-hap. Where to go? Shade of 
Carlyle! That is a question to stir the very dust of 
Ecclefechan churchyard, and evoke an echo of long- 
silent speech. Listen. 

‘Of all the remarkable Trivialities, Crazes, Potter- 
ings and disastrous Sensation-mongerings that have 
ever stultified the life of Man on this planet, this of 
Motoring seems to me the remarkablest and stupidest. 
Go-carriage of wood and steel; wooden-visaged, 
be-goggled Chauffeur, or Propeller of said Go-carriage ; 
swathed, round-bellied, vacant-minded Owner ; such 
Owner, paying wages of gold to him of the wooden 
visage and goggles, does in this year of Grace and in 
this wondrous England of ours career comet-like over 
road and track, past down and tillage, to the confusion 
and misery of all honest Men, and with such satisfac- 
tion, never before realised or desired by any son of 
Adam, as may penetrate his swathings, and (finding 
emptiness, drawn blinds, and general Vacuum in his 
mind) lodge in the round belly aforesaid. To these a 
hitherto unknown individual, discharging copious rivers 
of ink, ministers with various Inanities, to wit : Lunch- 
basket, or no lunch-basket? whether to start at nine or 
at ten ? whether, that the round Belly may ride and 
repose more softly, such make of tyre, or rolling wheel- 
cushion of the Insane, should be preferred over such 
other make, both being shams and inventions of the 
Devil ; and, having exhausted even the fountain of Ink, 
concludes by asking, Where to go? Where to go? 
What is to me, O Hitherto Unknown Individual, where 
thou goest? What thou doest, and how thou doest it, 
shall alone avail thee for question when thy problem of 
lunch-basket or no-lunch-basket, goggles or no-goggles, 
shall have perished and dispersed itself into Everlasting 
Silence. For know of a truth, thou of the goggles, 
and thou of the round belly, of whom Whence camest 
thou? were more pertinent question, that all thy 
goings are but journeys through the uttermost abyss 
of Darkness and Kingdom of Dis, where Goggles and 
No-goggles are alike in blindness and Confusion, and 
where no rolling wheel-cushion shall avail to protect 
thy swathed roundness from such Devil-joltings as 
shall considerably astonish thee! With which Eternal 
Fact, O Individual hitherto Unknown, and forever 
worthy of being Unknown, stop up thy copious river 
of ink, if thou canst ; and if thou canst not, deflect it 
where its flowings will not trouble any 7 of Man ; 
for I greatly desire to be forever quit of thee and thy 
goggles, lunch-baskets, wheels, irons, and general 
Confusion of Inanities, and to hear no more of all 
that.” 

The shade vanishes, having indeed furnished a dam 
for the river of ink ; for the question Whither, in motor- 
touring or in any other human enterprise, cannot be 
decided by the mere taking of advice. If, indeed, 
having been equipped with motor-car, chauffeur, and all 
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the advice we have been able to give him in these articles, 
the motorist is at a loss to know where to go, we can 
do no more for him, except, indeed, advise him to sell 
his motor-car—and that would be matter for another 
article! If some kind Providence were to bestow upon 
you suddenly a pair of wings, would you keep them 
folded for lack of direction? Surely not. To go at 
all, to have the power of going, is to explore ; and let the 
motorist but start from his own door, and keep on going, 
and he will find he has taken a journey through a 
region that is marked on no map—the region of new 
things. You may design tours by the score, and 
work them out with map and gazetteer, and see the 
most wonderful and beautiful countries in Europe, but 
you will not have travelled as far in your body as, with 
eyes and intelligence open, you will have travelled in 
your mind. It is that which is important on any tour 


—that the mind should be innocent and open—not filled | 


with guide-book knowledge, or blocked up by the delu- 
sion that everything is known already. Thus hindered, a 
man may travel round the world enveloped in his own 
view of things, hermetically sealed from impression, 
and carrying with him a mental atmosphere which he 
breathes, and through which he sees only familiar or 
uninteresting things ; while if the mind is free and open, 
a little journey in his own country will be more foreign 
to him than the North Pole would be in the other 
condition. 

The footsteps of Napoleon, of Czsar, of Frederick, 
of Hannibal—these may be traced by means of a motor 
tour, or series of tours, in a way otherwise impossible, 
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- Oxford man educated at Queen's College, would be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and productive of lasting pleasure and understanding. | 


Some such plan or purpose gives a wonderful interest | 


to travel, if the interest of mere scenery be not con- 
sidered enough. But the motor-car might, were it only 


hailed with a special enthusiasm—just at the moment 
when all England was ringing with the first rumours 
of that glorious fight—a week or two before the King 
had crossed the Channel back into England; and, 


| accompanied by the Lord Mayor of London and Alder- 


men in their ‘“‘ white and scarlet hoods,” had ridden 


| through the gaily-decorated streets of the capital, like 


some victorious Roman consul in the days of the 
Scipios or Czsars, with his captives in his train, to 
offer up his thanks in the great cathedral of S. Paul— 
in other words, between October 25 and November 23, 

1415. 

The pages of this lengthy dialogue—a sort of 
medizval Ollendorff, written in Anglo-Norman French 
—help us to form a vivid picture of more than one 
aspect of English life at this eventful moment. 

The first conversation appears to take place at some 
inn upon the road that runs from London to Oxford, 
possibly at Wallingford or Reading. Clattering into 
the courtyard rides an English yeoman—one perhaps 
of Chaucer’s Franklins—or it may be some substantial 
English merchant with his servants at his side. In the 
doorway of the inn stands mine host ready to give the 
stranger welcome. The dialogue that follows is of 
course in the uncouth Anglo-Norman French. 

‘* Sir”, says the innkeeper, “‘ will you have anything 
to eat?” ‘*No”, is the reply, ‘‘ I have already made 
my meal”. ‘‘ Whence, then, have youcome?” ‘Sir, I 
come from France.” ‘And what news can you give 
us from France, then?” says mine host, bursting with 
impatience to hear exact tidings of the greatest victory 
won within the memory of living men. ‘‘ Sir,” comes 


_ the traveller’s answer, slowly, ‘the King, thank God, 


used to the purpose, do a more wonderful thing for its — 
' dead. He has taken Harfleur, and purposes to make 


owners; it might teach them to know England. 


Ancient, green England, threatened and disappearing | , 
| tell that the French nobles, with some 50,000 or 60,000 


beneath the tide of what is called progress, topping the 
flood still, and raising its old voice in these quiet 
country places! It is worth knowing, worth, to the 
class that can afford to explore it in this way, studying 
with knowledge and understanding, with patience, 
kindness and sympathy. 
old roads, but by journeys on those same roads from 


village to village, from estate to estate, from county to | 


county, noting the differences of condition, of outlook, 
of prosperity, and sometimes stopping at a cottage door 
to find what Life itself looks like from those deep- 
folded valleys. This would be progress, this would be 
knowledge ; and thus might the motor-car, toy and 
luxury as it seems at present, take its place beside the 
sword and the ploughshare as a thing of use and 
truthful industry. For by motor-car or on foot, 
goggles or no goggles, it is through the kingdoms of 
knowledge and of the mind that we must really travel 
if our _—— are to have meaning and our journeys 
an end. 


A MEMORIAL OF AGINCOURT. 
25 Oct. 1415. 


[This paper—here slightly abridged—was Ieft by Mr. T. A. Archer 
of Oxford, the well-known historic scholar, and the ‘‘ Quarterly 


is well. He lies, with all his army, in Normandy—in 
good health himself—but many of his men are sick or 


his way over French soil to Calais. And I have heard 


soldiers, have met the King half-way. And he, though 


| he had only 10,000 men with him, fought the French at 


Not by flights over the good | 


Reviewer ” of the battle of Hastings and ‘shield wall” contro- | 


versy, whose recent death left a felt gap in Oxford and in the 
circle of contributors to this REview.—Eb. S.R.] 


OT very long since there was discovered and 
+ * given to the world one of the most interesting 
medizval documents of its kind ever issued from the 


a place called Agincourt, in which 10,000 French were 
slain or taken prisoner ; but of the English only sixteen 
were killed, amongst them however being the Duke of 
York and the Earl of Suffolk ”. 

Naturally, the innkeeper is eager for further informa- 
tion. Surely the French must have lost some great 
nobles on their side, too ? 

‘*Yes, Sir, certainly”, replies the traveller—for alf 
the world like a modern American—‘‘ and I can give 
you their names. The chief Frenchmen taken are the 
Duke of Orleans and the Duke of Bourbon; but 
besides these there are several other earls and knights 
and squires—not merely of French birth, but born in 
other lands. Ay, and more than this, these prisoners are 
to be brought on their way towards London on the 
Thursday next after S. Martin's day (i.e. on November 
17, 1415 A.D.), and the men of London town, well 
armed and appointed, will muster on Blackheath to 
meet the said Frenchmen and let them see how many 
men the King of England has left behind him in his 
own land for the safeguard of his realm”. 

After paying this characteristic compliment to the 
population of his native island our traveller seemingly 
retires to rest, and next morning takes himself to horse 
again. In due time, from the rising ground, he catches 


_ sight of the spires and towers of some largish town in 
| the distance. Ambling along on a sorry nag some little 


press ; though it is much to be feared that (couched as | 
it is in a rude dialect of long-forgotten Anglo-French | 


and locked up in the pages of an almost inaccessible 
foreign periodical of scientific philology) its existence 
~ unknown save to a very few specialists in medieval 
ore. 
able number of similar treatises written in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, to teach little English 
boys how to speak French with ease and accuracy. It 


way ahead he sees another traveller going in the same 
direction, and, quickening pace to catch him up, in- 
quires the city’s name. ‘‘ Sir, they call it Oxford”. 
‘*Oxford! Yes! I have heard many people loud 
in their praises of this place. How far off is it?” 
‘* Some ten miles.” ‘‘ Then let us make the journey 
together,” says our original traveller whom the 


| glorious news of Agincourt has, seemingly, made 


The document in question is one of a consider- | 


derives, however, a very peculiar interest from the fact | 
that it was written only a very few days after the battle | 
of Agincourt—almost certainly in Oxford, where the | 


news of the great victory o 


ready to claim friendship with any Englishman even 
though of lowly rank. ‘‘ By my faith, Sir”, says his 
humble acquaintance, ‘‘I shall be glad of your com-- 
pany ; but I’m afraid I cannot go so fast as you; for I 
have been ill and am not yet recovered ; and my horse 
is tired and is lame on his feet ; moreover he has lost 
one of his eyes, he is raw under the saddle, and getting 


Henry V., himself an | on for blind; and, if he comes to a ditch of any depth, 
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it will not be he who carries me across but I who carry 
him!” 

Passing on, our travellers fall in with footpads at 
Shotover; but as their leader piously remarks ‘‘ by 
God’s grace we escaped their clutches”. Once in 
Oxford, at the advice of the traveller with the limping 
horse, they make their way to the ‘‘ best hostell in the 
city—the Mill on the Hoop” situated in Northgate 
Street. 

**Good lady! what can we have for supper?” 
‘Sir, you can have plenty of meat; but would you 
like to have it prepared here or at the cook’s?” ‘‘ Nay, 
lady, surely in your own kitchen—or at this very fire- 
place where we are warming ourselves.” Then the 
hostess produces her bill of fare—chickens and pigeons 
and sucking-pigs, eggs, partridges, plovers, herons, 
pheasants, woodcocks, larks, and so on. 

Next morning our traveller must be off early. At the 
door he finds his hostess ready with her bill ; and when 
this is settled she has a little boon to ask. ‘Sir, 
where are you going to now?” ‘‘ Please God, straight 
back to London.” ‘‘ Then, Sir, if 1 could muster 
courage, I should like you to do mea favour.” ‘‘ Lady, 
out of love for your good husband and yourself I will 
do anything in my power to please you”. ‘‘Then I 
have here a little boy, my son, some twelve years old, 
and both my husband and myself are anxious to put 
him in the house of some good tradesman in London 
where he may be well taught and instructed as an 
apprentice.” ‘‘Call up the boy then and let me see 
him. Now, my lad, have you been to school?” ‘‘ Oh! 
yes, Sir.” ‘*Tell me your name.” ‘‘ My name is 
John and I’m a fine child aud a good one: able to 
speak English well and French after the good Norman 
fashion—thanks to the rod that chastised me when I 
was younger and the good master who taught me so 
well. May God give him everlasting joy.” 

It can hardly be doubted that the ‘‘ good school- 
master” on whose vigorous use of the rod our little 
English boy—in this respect so unlike his modern 
representative—calls down so pious a benediction, was 
the real author of the booklet we are dealing with; in 
which case it will be to William Kingsmill, school- 
master at Oxford, that we owe these curious reminis- 
cences of the state of England only a few days or weeks 
after the battle of Agincourt. And it is much to be 
hoped that, in the multiplicity of documents relating to 
the Oxford of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
some lucky investigator may discover details of his life. 


THE SPIRIT OF SMILES.* 


{* is a curious reflection that not many years ago 
Martin Tupper, Sir Arthur Helps, and Samuel 
Smiles were the three most popular English writers 
if we except the novelists. Moralists of their style 
supplied our fathers with the solid didactic stuff they 
mistook for literature. Think of the ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy”, ‘‘ Friends in Council” and ‘‘ Thrift ” 
“Character” and ‘‘ Self Help” making their authors 
famous not only in their own country but with 
foreigners! Smiles’ books have had a wider circulation 
through translations into foreign languages than any 
other English author, barring Shakespeare. It seems 
that ‘‘Self Help”, according to the Autobiography, 
turned out as many self-made men in Japan as it has done 
in England. In short, whoever was ‘‘on the make” 
found in Smiles a gospel after his own heart. Italy 
and Hungary welcomed the evangel of self help gladly : 
and Italy at that time was as pushing and assertive and 
clamorous as Hungary was then and is to-day ; and 
they both were as nations what the people who read 
Smiles fifty years ago were as individuals. When he 
began to write, all politics and religion and morals and 
business were summed up in the phrase, help yourself 
and never mind the others. You have to make your 
way in this world quite regardless of anybody else : 
and the course you pursue for temporal success is 
exactly the one which will make for your eternal 
beatitude in the other world. Those were the days of 
evangelicanism in religion, of utilitarianism in ethics and 


*“The Autobiography of Samuel Smiles.” Edited b ‘Thomas 
Mackay. London: Murray. 1905. 


politics, of the millowners and manufacturers and mer- 
chants in industry, who hated alike the Factory Acts 
and trade-unionism, and believed at the same time in 
the Disestablishment of the Church and the Non-esta- 
blishment of National Education. The self-made man 
was the god of the nation’s idolatry ; and this individual 
was the man who by pinching and screwing and over- 
reaching his competitors, to an accompaniment of 
regular attendance on Sunday at church or chapel and 
unctuous piety, succeeded in making a large fortune. 
Does anybody now remember the biography of ‘‘Samuel 
Budgett the Successful Merchant”? He was an excel- 
lent type of the race; but we suppose he is by this 
time forgotten. Wedo not know if we remember his 
story exactly, but he found a horseshoe—that we are 
sure was the first step—and sold it for three-ha’pence ; 
he then buys marbles and sells them retail to his com- 
panions and with the profits begins a wonderful career 
of successful merchanting. A Wesleyan minister who, 
like Dr. Smiles, had great admiration for this kind of 
hero, wrote the biography above mentioned and it 
formed the ideals and created the ambitions of more 
people than can ever be reckoned. But one thing is 
certain that it and such books as Dr. Smiles’ nourished 
a generation whose descendants are even yet only too 
numerous amongst us. 

When Smiles began writing, the atmosphere was 
redolent with the odour of the self-made man, and he 
took advantage of the chance and wrote books which 
exactly suited the prevalent tastes. It was the era of 
the Mechanics’ Institute and the Mutual Improvement 
Society when everybody was making frantic efforts to 
become what they called educated in order to be better 
equipped for beating their rivals im trade. That was 
the general idea of education in those days. They were 
the days of Libraries of Useful Knowledge ; and the 
readers of them were the Gradgrinds whose dearest 
principle was that if the hardest headed only had full 
liberty to wage war with each other, and use the 
cheapest labour in the human slave market, this would 
result in the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
‘*On the head of this they sing Sunday tunes” as Nevil 
Beauchamp was told. The middle classes were then 
entering into their dominion and England became 
more sordid and ugly, narrow-minded and hypo- 
critical than it was ever before until they began to 
change under the social, political, religious and artistic 
reaction which modified the whole tone of life and 
thought from what it had been in the early Victorian 
years. There are survivals yet, and we recognise them 
as such with mingled curiosity and pity. Dr. Smiles is 
one of them, and reading his Autobiography is like 
reading the story of a palzontological specimen. He 
belongs to a period when religion, as it seems to us now, 
was nothing but a glorified aud hypocritical selfishness. 
It seems to have been a sort of a bargain of a man 
with the Deity that if he were “not slothful in busi- 
ness” and should “‘ serve the Lord” by condemning as 
evil everything which did not conform to a catalogue 
of petty virtues, that he should be rewarded by being 
made comfortable and prosperous. Success was made 
a test of whether a man was a servant of the Lord: 
or at least it was made a standard of a man’s merits. 

We read in Dr. Smiles’ Autobiography that when 
the Corn Laws were abolished and the first steps 
towards elementary education taken he ceased to 
have any interest in politics. It was to him and the 
class of whom he was such a good representative that 
the last word in regard to society had been said. 
Henceforth it was all a matter of teetotalism and thrift, 
every man was as well able to take care of himself as 
any other man was; if he did not the fault was his 
own and the utmost rigours of the poor law were his 
desert. Whatever may be the faults of our own 
day, we have at least cast off that absurd smug 
self-complacent mood in a man which believes that his 
good fortune is only the reflex action of his own virtues. 
Dr. Smiles has no words too contemptuous for such 
men as Owen the Socialist of New Lanark Mills, but it 
is Smiles and not Owen who is old-fashioned now ; for 
in our notions of to-day a man’s circumstances have 
a great deal more influence over him than he has on 
his circumstances. We do not know anybody now 
who quite represents the Smiles’ view of things unless 
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it be Lord Avebury with his ‘‘ Pleasures of Life”. ) 


Something it is true like the view of education of 
Smiles’ school has become noticeable of late in the 


tendency to regard education as a means to success in | 


things material. 
that we can look beyond the individual and reckon the 
value of education by its national importance. And 
this really illustrates the totally different point of view 
in every respect of our days from those of which this 
Autobiography is a relic. When Smiles wrote his 
books, he was writing a sort of handbook of the com- 
plete citizen and we see now how meagre and thin and 
commonplace the presentment is. They would not be 
popular if written now, not because amongst the many 
readers there is a desire for more intellectual reading, 
that is one of the things that cannot yet be said of us, 
but because Smiles’ heroes, or rather his preachings 
from them, have lost their attraction. 
we have no complaint, for biography is always stimu- 
lating and interesting, but of Smiles’ moral we have 
grown hopelessly weary. The moral and religious tract 
with its anecdote, and a portentous moral, had its day 
when Smiles ‘‘ commenced author ”, and his books are 
tracts on a large scale. Tracts do not satisfy the 
present generation, and even Mr. Gladstone, who was 
notably tolerant of second-rate books, could only pro- 
mise to ‘‘ peruse ” one of the author’s important works 
‘in little fragments each as a composing-draught at 
midnight hours”. We have often wondered what the 
difference between “‘ peruse” and ‘‘ read” might be. It 
seems from this that to peruse means to fall asleep 
whilst reading. 


STATE v. VOLUNTARY OPERA. 


B been is a curious set of people who take a delight 

in contradicting me whenever I happen to mention 
some fact that is particularly notoriously true. They 
write letters to this Review and the painful duty falls 
upon me of answering them and pointing out that I 
am always right and rarely if everin the wrong. There 


was a gentleman who accused me of misquoting | 


Browning and had to have a steam-roller gently but 
firmly passed over him. There was another who wrote 
to complain that I libelled the organists of this country 
and admitted when bringing the charge that every word 
of which he complained was true. There have been 
others, and last amongst them comes Mr. Mullen 
taking me severely to task for my views on the 
prospects of a national opera. Now matters of opinion 
are not to be argued about : every man has a right to 
his own opinion ; but matters of fact may be dealt with. 
Mr. Mullen went hopelessly wrong on matters of fact. 
It is a joy to me to admit having made a mistake ; and 
one of the sorrows of my life is the scarcity of oppor- 
tunities given me of doing so. I thought for a moment 
that [ must be wrong about the Moody-Manners 
experiment in London, and was going to profit by the 
occasion when lo! Mr. Manners himself suddenly 
stepped in. In my article I complained of the apathy of 
the London public ; Mr. Mullen replied that the London 
public would not have been apathetic had Mr. Manners 
given more Wagner and less ‘ Maritana” and 
‘*Martha”. To which Mr. Manners says :— 

‘*The answer I have to the enclosed letter [Mr. 
Mullen’s| is this—that as far as I can recollect I only 
played ‘ Maritana’ and ‘ Martha’ once each as I saw 
that the millions that I had expected to come to this 


class of opera were not coming at all; and therefore | 


had in self-defence to give as much ‘Lohengrin’, 
‘ Tannhiiuser’, and ‘Flying Dutchman’ as I could to 
attract the few in London that are like Mr. Mullen, 
who wants this class of opera. But even these were 
always given at a loss.” 

There is no need for me, therefore, to worry myself 
further about Mr. Mullen, as far as this matter goes. 
But Mr. Mullen went further. He suggested that if 


But there is at least this difference © 


** There is no doubt that Mr. Wood has initiated his 
public into the beauties of ‘ Tristan’ and ‘ Siegfried’, 
but Mr. Mullen forgets that Mr. Wood can do this 
cheaper than I can; he has not to provide chorus, 
principals (in some cases a principal drawing as much 


_ salary for one night as nearly the whole of Mr. Wood’s 
_ band), scenery, costumes, and a theatre costing £350 


| 


With the tale | 


| 


Mr. Manners had given “ Tristan”, ‘‘ Siegtried”, &c., 
his season would have been financially successful. This | 


is to beg the question. In the first place, were not diffi- 
culties put in the way of producing the later Wagner 
operas? This certainly was stated at first, though they 
may have been removed later. But there are other 
facts to be considered. Hear ‘Mr. Manners again :— 


| 


a week for the bare walls, as against Queen’s Hall that 
costs not half that sum.” 

Mr. Manners then seems in almost perfect agreement 
with my former article. Under present-day con- 
ditions—e.g. London with its wide-extended suburbs 
and electric trams and motor-buses—it is impossible to 
attract sufficiently large audiences to a central London 
theatre to make opera a paying business with seats at 
low prices. He thinks a national endowed opera an 
idle dream at present ; and he still believes a powerful 
enough voluntary association could be formed to do the 
job without any Government help. Here I am in flat 
opposition to him. Mr. Manners has himself done the 
thing as well as it need be done. He mounted his 
opera well, had a fine chorus, a good band, and at 
least competent principals. The public did not come 
to see whether the thing was well done or not. Would 
it come any more readily if the place of Mr. Manners 
was taken by a voluntary association? It would not, 
and the loss would be heavier, because that cumbrous 
machine, a committee of ladies and gentlemen knowing 
nothing of the business, could not effect savings and 
economies as an expert like Mr. Manners can. The 
association’s pocket might be deeper and better filled, 
but it would only be a question of time until the theatre 
closed its doors. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Manners proposes that with a 
view of forming such an association a number of pro- 
minent artistic and literary folk should be communi- 
cated with and asked what they think of the proposal. 
Little will come of such a proceeding. From actors 
and painters and ‘“‘literary gents” there might be 
mild platonic protestations of approval ; the ordinary 
musician would remain stolidly apathetic ; the official 
Academic musician would take up an attitude of 
violent opposition. Why, how long is it since the 
Academics had a precious scheme of their own, a 
scheme by which, for the sum of £80,000, the 
public would have been enabled to hear all the 
Academics’ own operas—before the scheme went 
smash. Fancy Sir Charles V. Stanford at the con- 
ductor’s desk ; fancy having to sit through an opera by 
Sir Hubert Parry? No, Mr. Manners, I am afraid—I 
am sure—there is not much good to be done this way. 
It cannot be repeated too often that a national opera 
should be, to the limited extent I have indicated in 
other articles, in the hands of the nation’s representa- 
tives. Without State or municipal aid and control we 
should have no British Museum, South Kensington 
Museum, National Gallery, public libraries, and for the 
lower classes no education. Why should opera, which 
needs to be backed by the State to keep it going, 
and then may prove a profitable investment, be left 
in the cold? Mr. Manners mentions the analogous 
case of the Royal College of Music. The King, then 
Prince of Wales, sent round the hat and speedily pre- 

arations were made for one of the finest teaching 
institutions in the world. The State does contribute 
something towards the up-keep of the establishment, 
but it is, I believe, only #500 a year. The case is 
certainly analogous. But let us note what happened. 
The Royal College fell immediately into the possession 
of the clique that have it to-day ; a few men fatten there 
and grow rich and get knighted ; the fees are high— 
and now, as before its inception, any English man or 
woman wishing to become a musician must go abroad 
to study. If an academic clique got hold of our national 
opera they would not care whether it paid or not; they 
would produce their own operas ; they would keep out- 
siders on the outside ; and soon to have an opera produced 
there would be as empty an honour as a Cambridge 
musical degree. 

An integral part of the scheme, its very essence, must 
be this: the director must make his living out of it. 
The house should be built by the nation—by the nation 
because it would be as much used by provincials as by 
Londoners—so much a year should be guaranteed it, 
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and then the manager must be left to make what he 
can out of it subject of course to rules as to the class 
of works to be produced: for one would not want the 
thing turned into a circus or a music-hall—one Palace 
Theatre is sufficient. With all the prestige of a State 
institution and backed by a sufficiency of State funds a 
competent manager would soon make money by pro- 
ducing the finest works with the finest artists—I say the 
finest artists, not the most expensive stars. He would 
not produce Academic operas because they would spell 
failure; he would not produce musical comedies 
because by the terms of his lease such a game would 
be forbidden. 

Mr. Balfour is doubtless afraid to grant a site and 
some thousands of pounds for a State opera ; but his 
timidity will be no excuse for him at the day of judg- 
ment: rather it will aggravate the offence. But it is 
to Mr. Balfour or his successors that we must look, 
and not to the Nonconformists who are the born 
enemies of art and everything beautiful. So let the 
‘* mandate” be dinned in Tory ears until for very weari- 
ness’ sake they give us what we want. In the mean- 
time Mr. Manners is steadily educating the provinces, 
one of his latest plans—which I shall discuss later— 
being to give performances of the whole “‘ Ring”’ with 
the Queen’s Hall band and Mr. Henry J. Wood as 
conductor. Joun F. RuUNcCIMAN, 


*“LIGHTS OUT.” 


jy “vine had recourse to Germany for a play with 

which to inaugurate his presence at the Waldorf 
Theatre, Mr. H. B. Irving strengthens the case against 
the English dramatist. But he has been careful not to 
strengthen the case against the actor-manager. The 
part that he plays is, from the professional standpoint, 
avery bad one. It strikes no chord of ‘‘ sympathy”. 
It strikes not even a chord of (the next best thing) 
antipathy. Nor is it a part with which Mr. Irving’s 
personality can be well blent. Mr. Irving is not, and 
cannot become, soldierly. One might perhaps imaging 
him dominating a regiment by the gleam of his intel- 
lectual and penetrating regard, and stirring in them 
a vivid interest in the things of the soul. But one 
cannot see him strutting up and down the ranks like 
an automaton, examining buttons, and rapping out 
words of command. And Lieutenant von Lauffen is, 
alas ! as ordinary a young soldier as could be found in 
the Kaiser’s army. He is all that Mr. Irving does not 
appear to be on the stage. He is very sentimental, for 
instance, and rather a fool. Mr. Irving is better than 
he used to be at striking the sentimental note ; but the 
sound, even now, is less lyric than philosophic. Ardour 
there is, but seeming to glow rather from the brain than 
from the heart. For this reason, Mr. Irving does not 
shine in the part of a foolish, impulsive, puzzled youth. 
“I am not good at reasoning things out”, depre- 
catingly says the lieutenant to the girl he loves, when 
their love has brought them to a crisis. We simply 
don’t believe him ; and we wonder for what dark purpose 
he dissembles. Nor for one moment does the lieutenant 
convince us that he is specifically German. And this 
lack of local colour is shared by his fellow-officers and 
by the privates of his regiment. They draw their heels 
together sharply, and salute stiffly, and clank their 
swords a great deal; yet they produce no illusion that 
they are not Britons. No doubt it is a difficult task for 
actors to suggest that they belong to another nation 
than that of which they are speaking the language 
{necessarily without a foreign accent). Nevertheless, 
it is a task which they can, by subtle and unflinching 
stage-management, be drilled to perform. In such a 
play as ‘‘ Lights Out ” it is peculiarly essential that the 
task be performed. 

For ‘‘ Lights Out” is not one of those plays which, 
being based on some universal passion or idea, do not 
depend on preservation of the original ‘‘ atmosphere ”. 
It is a distinctly local play. The conflict that pervades 
it is not the conflict of an abstract Fate with certain 
typical human beings, or the conflict of certain typical 
human beings with one another, or the conflict of a 
general duty with a general inclination. The German 
officers and privates here shown to us are, of course, 


men of like passions with ourselves ; but they are made 
dramatic here by the conflict of their souls with a 
thing for which we have no local equivalent. On 
the one hand, their human instincts; on the other, 
the German military code. And the odds, every time, 
are a hundred to one on- the German military code. 
The play was evidently conceived by Herr Beyerlein as 
a tract against this code’s inhumanity. It is human 
that a young man should need the influence of women. 
The code sets its face against that influence. Lieutenant 
von Lauffen has to indulge his heart under strict 
secrecy. The girl whom he loves is discovered in his 
room by a man of her own class—a corporal, who is 
her rejected suitor. The corporal draws his sword ; 
but the code withholds him from striking his lieutenant. 
The code also withholds the lieutenant from overlook- 
ing this act of insubordination. The guard is called in, 
and the corporal is placed under arrest, though of 
course the lieutenant sympathises with him. Next 
day, the court-martial. Here the ordinary human 
code has a brief innings—the lieutenant and the 
corporal both denying that there was an extenuating 
lady in the case, and the lady herself coming forward 
to confess. Her father, a sergeant, is about to fling 
himself against the lieutenant ; but he remembers the 
code just in time to stifle his instincts and escape im- 
prisonment. The lieutenant would like to marry the 
girl ; but, of course, that would never do. The father 
would like to fight a duel with him. That, again, would 
neverdo. In default, the father would like to shoot him 
where hestands. The code does not forbid an officer to 
be shot thus by a common soldier ; and so the lieutenant 
stands without flinching while the muzzle of the pistol is 
held to his breast. But the code does forbid a common 
soldier to shoot an officer; and the sergeant, after a 
struggle, obeys. His daughter comes in, and declares 
that she will not abandon her lover. She is the apple 
of her father’s eye; but she is not inthe army. The 
code ignores her existence ; and so it is she whom the 
sergeant shoots. You perceive that, every time, the 
human instincts have to knuckle under. Thus, unless 
the characters are portrayed as specifically and unmis- 
takably Germans, (to whom this code is a tremendous 
reality, as inevitable as Fate itself,) the human instincts 
in them must appear to us very weak, and consequently 
we cannot be much stirred by the dramatic conflict. 
I must admit that the audience on the first night 
did seem to be stirred very deeply indeed. And I 
make this admission quite cheerfully. I am of a nature 
too philosophic to demand that a theory should work 
out in practice. A theory stands or falls by itself. 
And I maintain that the thorough un-Germanness of 
Mr. Irving, Mr. Dawson Milward, Mr. Charles Fulton, 
Mr. H. V. Esmond, and the rest of the actors here 
engaged, is a fatal flaw in the performance. Miss Eva 
Moore is the only actress in the cast; and, if the 
whole galaxy of males were saturated through and 
through with the Teutonic spirit, she alone would 
suffice to spread an English glamour over the whole 
concern. In itself, without reference to its insularity, 
her performance is admirable—charged with that true 
power for emotion (on the smaller scale) which Miss 
Moore possesses, and which is possessed by so very 
few of our actresses. 

Not the mimes alone are to be blamed for the absence 
of the right ‘‘atmosphere”. I hoped I had written 
often enough about the use of slang in translations to 
deter all future translators from that pitfall. But no! 
‘“He could teach you a thing or two”, ‘‘She has a 
head on her shoulders”, ‘‘ It’s devilish interesting ”, 
“You can’t have a spicy case every time ”—these and 
similar flowers of speech are scattered throughout the 
dialogue of ‘‘ Lights Out”. Of course, English soldiers 
do not talk like that. (The ingenious translator always 
harks back, for some reason, to the slang of bygone 
decades.) But still less do German soldiers talk like 
that. Of course, again, foreigners don’t converse in 
the English language. But in the English theatre the 
convention that they do so can be easily accepted by 
us, so long as the language is natural and unremarkable 
English. So soon as queer idioms, of a local and tem- 
porary kind, are foisted in, we are brought sharply face 
to face with the unreality of the whole convention, and 
our illusion of reality is dispelled. Another fault of who- 
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ever has translated ‘* Lights Out” is that the common 
soldiers and the officers express themselves in exactly 


new meaning for the customary aspirate of the spoken 


the same manner. I admit the difficulty that a translator. | 


has in making the needful differentiation between classes | ; 
' liquor to be had than the ‘‘ brewer’s beer ”—which (like 


without creating the very mischief against which I have 
warned him. But that differentiation can be made, with- 


out hurt, by putting into the mouths of the lower-class | 


characters shorter words and simpler constructions 
than into the mouths of the rest. Mainly, of course, 
he must trust to the appropriate deportment and 
diction of his mimes. In ‘‘ Lights Out”’, alas, it would 
be impossible, without a programme, to discern which 
were the officers, which the privates. The privates and 
the officers comport themselves with equal distinction, 
and enunciate with equal refinement. Here again I 
admit a difficulty. For the privates to use anything 
like a cockney accent, or a rustic accent, would be 
obviously a disaster. But they could, nevertheless, if 
they were properly taught, import a little roughness 
and coarseness into their tones, without committing 
themselves to an accent, and thereby mark the difference 
which happens to be scarcely marked for them by the 
German uniform. As the whole play hinges on this 
sharp difference, the effort ought surely to be made. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


VILLAGE PORTRAITS. 
A WASTREL. 


“THE church bell tolling in the middle of a week-day 

morning tells quick ears in the village street and 
far out in the upland fields that “the knell is going 
out”, and presently the traditional signal of the 
melancholy three-times-three and the slow count of 
seventy-five strokes for the years signify to the neigh- 
bourhood that old Harry Pim died last night. It is a 
passing not widely mourned, for Harry had outlived 


most of his kindred and fellowship ; and it is satistac- 


| 
| 


word. Not at first a drinker above the ordinary rate, 
Harry soon began to win fame for an heroic capacity 
for ale. In those days there was sounder, if stronger 


_ ** baker's bread”’) is still a name of scorn among the 


tory in that it happens to fulfil the public belief that | 


deaths come in threes, two other knells having 
awaited their complement fora month past. As the 
minute-stroke of the tolling stirs the recollection of the 
parish, some will be saying that it is a mercy Harry 
has been took, and some that he won’t be no loss, and 
the prophets who have buried him a dozen times since 
last winter are finally justified. Had he died in his 
prime, Harry Pim might have had a notable funeral, 
for thirty years ago he was cock of the village, the 
parish bully, the natural captain of the wilder spirits, 
famed beyond the bounds as a man of his hands and 
one that never skulked from the provocations of law. 
Hlis wasa sounding youth. He fell in with a gang of 
the navvies who made the first railway through that 
country and did so much to educate the natives in ways 
still obscurely to be traced. He was, when stilla boy, 
one of the famous band which sacked the coverts of a 
neighbouring baronet, after sending to the head keeper 
a written notice of the coming foray. A born fighter, 
he had a full share in the battles which roused 
the Sunday calm of the village green: he remem- 
bered as one of the great days of his life the 
opening of the new railway, when the country- 
side came in thousands as to a fair, to venture 
themselves on rides in open trucks, given gratis to 
mark the day; when the Bolney cherry orchards were 
stripped to heap the stalls spread on both sides of the 
line; when the afternoon was given to the noble art, 
and there were eighteen duly-formed rings to be seen 
at one time on the adjacent heath. After many a slip 
through the hands of keepers and of constables Petty 
and High, Harry first found himself in gaol for smashing 
a fine new shop window—the first sizeable plate glass 
ever seen inthe street—‘‘ twenty-five foot super all inone 
piece ” he used to say in after days, with the chastened 
pride of a purged offence, ‘‘ and not a piece left as big 
as two fingers’’. His middle age was stormy and full 
of change ; a Herculean lifter of sacks of flour and sticks 
of timber, a prodigious worker when the humour took 
him, he managed to live with a free hand between his 
outbreaks and his occasional puttings-away. He took 
a wife at twenty-two, and settled in a lonely cottage at 
a lane’s end, which appears as ‘‘ L corner” in the tithe- 
map, but in the light of the master’s goings-on found a 


older men—and it had its antidote in the huge labours 
of hay-time and harvest, the moonlight nights of summer 
through which Harry ranged the woods, or worked in his 
garden-patch with but a doze or two on the door-bench 
till it was high day. He was amongst his other trades 
a notable pig-killer; and whether the tramping the 
country from farm to farm, together with the drouthy 
influence popularly credited to dealing with the insides 
of pigs, were the cause ; or whether, as most believed, 
it was that they broke the news of his wife’s death to 
him too sudden-like : he fell all at once to be the merest 
drunkard in four or five parishes. He ceased even from 
his spasmodic fits of work: he came before the magis- 
trates for endless disorders which were very leniently 
regarded by no small part of the community ; and at 
last became a hero when, expressing the popular mind, 
he broke the constable’s jaw with a brickbat as the 
officer was carrying out the new-fangled regulation 
which forbade the immemorial Guy Faux bonfire in the 
middle of the street. When he came back to the 
village six months after, there was seen an astonishing 
change. He took the pledge, and confounded the wise 
by keeping it without a trip until the zest of watching 
for a relapse was wholly staled. For eleven years he 
was the pride and prop of the local ‘‘ temperance” 
platforms, a standing credit to their annual reports. 
He married again, set up a pony and cart, and on that 
and his wife’s mangle lived in decent prosperity, 
reminiscent of the old black times as from a safe 
haven, not without his own satisfactions. It was a 
point with him that howsoever many times he had read 
the deep-cut ‘‘Go, and sin no more”’, which faces the 
outgoing prisoner above the gateway of the county 
gaol, he ‘“‘never was a theft”. He held a notable 
position among the untried good, as one that had come 
back from the Pit, and reported of it much in the 
sense of the moralists’ conjectures. And then, when 
the last sceptics had lost faith that they would live to 
say: ‘‘I told you so”! came backsliding sudden and 
dire. The good years are wiped out in a fortnight; 
the name of Henry Pim is crossed off the temperance 
books, and the cause reels under the loss of its standing 
instance. The little carrier’s business goes ; the pony 
and cart go; the wife and her mangle presently get a 
separation order. For two years Harry hangs about 
the Green Man yard, a sodden, ragged old blackguard, 
the argument and pride of the graceless haunters of 
the bar, as once of the good ladies of the Primitive 
Rechabites. For a time his head keeps its natural 
force amidst the ruin. His fighting instinct leads him 
to the village green as of old ; if a degenerate race has 
sunk from the prize-ring to half-day cricket-matches, 
there are open-air religious exercises to be confounded 
with ribald noises ; if politicians of either colour should 
address the commune from vans on a summer evening, 
he is in his glory with interruptions from the fringe of the 
little crowd, rough humour couched in dialect of his- 
trionic breadth, which gets the popular laugh at once and 
as a rule loses the orator his hearing. To the higher 
powers he offers a sort of sham-truculent defiance, 
safe in his decrepitude and his long study of both sides 
of thelaw. The constable, invaluable custos morum in 
fifty obscure ways outside the regulations, as the village 
policeman so often is, frets at the old rascal’s influence : 
the rector receives the half-burlesque deference of 
Harry’s salute from the Green Man steps, and goes his 
way reflecting on the impression which he and his 
predecessors have made. Five parsons and all their 
curates has the reprobate known; and what have all 
their labours (together with the occasional shepherding 
of the Primitive minister and the Strict Baptist ‘‘ sup- 
plies”) implanted, beyond a wavering doubt that it 
may be true about hell-fire after all? Perhaps both 
the constable and the rector are for this turn wise in 
retiring to the letter of their instructions. 

Harry’s tremendous constitution holds out through 
pleurisies and delirium tremens, against the muddy 
beer and the flaming whisky. He is tended by a greate 
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niece, a prettyish hectic girl, who with no pretence of 
affection, and no chance of savings to come to her at 
the end, very nearly kills herself in the work, and 
receives from the village opinion a curiously mixed 
testimony, part unwilling admiration for the sacrifice, 
part indignation against the obstinate devotion to an 
office ‘‘ which she hadn’t no sort of call to do”. And 
now the bell is going, and Harry Pim affords a morality 
to all the thinking street ; and Polly the niece allows 
herself the well-earned reward of choosing not un- 
becoming black at the dressmaker’s ; and perhaps the 
only doubt that remains about Harry’s concerns is the 
question as to what will become of ‘‘ Marker”, the one- 
eyed lurcher to whom the dreadful old rapscallion was 
all the world. If any doubt remain upon such abstract 
questions as whether the best that might have been, or 
even something a little removed from the worst, was 
made of Harry in the days of his life, it is better not dis- 
cussed. The inquiry as to what might not have been 
done with that tough fibre, and the mettle within it, is 
perhaps a little importunate to those who during the 
last fifty years or so have held the whip and reins. | 


BRIDGE. 
A NEW BRIDGE BOOK. 


Bridge, and How it is Played”’, written 

by Captain H. M. Beasley, and published by 
Mr. William Heinemann, is the latest addition to the 
library of bridge, and a very welcome addition. 
Captain Beasley is one of the very best of our London 
bridge-players, and it is just such men as this, men of 
proved skill and experience in the game, whose views 
are likely to be of value to the great bridge-playing 
public. 

‘* London Bridge ” differs from most of the existing 
handbooks on the game, in that the author adduces no 
arguments or statistics in support of his views, he 
simply gives his readers the benefit of his own personal 
experience. The keynote of the whole book is, ‘‘ This 
is the way that I play myself, and these are the 
methods which I myself have found the most advan- 
tageous”. For instance, in dealing with the lead toa 
double of No Trumps, he tells his readers that they 
should lead the highest card of their weakest suit, 
and dismisses the other side of the question by saying, 
prefer this system to the heart convention”. 

Much as we approve of the book as a whole, there 
are one or two points on which Captain Beasley’s views 
do not quite coincide with the principles which have 
been laid down in these articles. As regards the 
requisite strength for an original declaration of No 
Trumps, he has a private formula of his own which he 
says he has found to work sufficiently well in practice. 
His formula is 


Ace counts 
King in 
Queen _,, 3 
Knave _s,, 
Ten 


If, having three suits guarded, the total of honours 
amounts to 20, the dealer should declare No Trumps. 

We are of opinion that too much value is given to 
knaves and tens in this formula, and we infinitely 
prefer the Robertsonian rule (given in our issue of 
25 March), which assigns the value of 1 point only to 
a knave and nothing at all to a ten. Using Captain 
Beasley’s formula, the bare three ace hand is not a No 
Trump call, but two aces and three knaves constitute a 
No Trump, and there can be no doubt which is the 
stronger hand of the two. 

Under the head of playing to the score, he advocates 
a bold dash for the game when the adversaries are 24 
up, but he omits to differentiate between there being a 
game and 24 up, and 24 up without a game to their 
credit ; and there is all the difference in the world 
between these two positions. When the adversaries 
are 24 up without a game to their credit, it is an occa- 
sion for a backward call rather than a forward one, so 
as to give the other side as little chance as possible of 
winning the game on one’s own deal. 


There is one point only on which our views are 
seriously in conflict with those of the author—on the 
question of the opening lead against a suit declaration. 
He gives a table of leads in the order in which he 
prefers them, and third on this list, even before the 
lead of a singleton, comes ‘‘ Ace, from a suit of four or 
more”. This we disagree with entirely. An ace has 
other and higher uses than being led out to win one 
trick. When an ace departs it should at least carry an 
opposing king or queen with it, and the ace may be 
such a very useful card of entry Jater on, when an 
entry card is badly wanted. We very much prefer the 
lead of a weak suit, even though it be a doubleton, 
which Captain Beasley by no means recommends, pro- 
vided always that one is playing with an intelligent 
= who can be trusted not to misconstrue the 
ead. 

On the much-disputed point of the defensive spade 
call by the dealer the author steers a middle course. 
Without condemning it altogether, he says that it 
should be used very sparingly, and that if a player has 
confidence in his partner, he should not tie his hands 
by declaring spades unless he is a game to the good 
and wishes to run no risks. 

By far the best chapter in the book, or we may go 
even further and say the best chapter we have ever 
read in a bridge book, is that on ‘‘ Inferences”. Under 
this heading the author says ‘‘ Where the expert seems 
to triumph by a stroke of genius, he is often acting solely 
on ‘information received’, and upon information which 
is equally open to the rest of the table did they know 
how to utilise it. It may be as well to tabulate a 
few obvious deductions which nine players out of ten 
habitually fail to draw. These deductions are not 
certainties, they are only probabilities; but a player 
is always the better for a sound working hypothesis to 
go upon”. He then proceeds to give examples of the 
sort of inferences referred to, and we venture to say 
that there are very few bridge-players who will not be 
able to gather a useful hint or two from this chapter, 
while to the ordinary seeker after bridge wisdom it 
will come as a revelation to learn how much informa- 
tion can be gleaned from a careful observation of the 
game. The book is well worth buying for this one 
chapter alone. Taken as a whole it is crisply and 
pleasantly written, short and to the point, and full of 
good practical common-sense. The only thing to be 
regretted about it is that it was not published some 
years sooner. 


CHESS. 


PROBLEM 50. By F, KOHNLEIN.—White (six): K—KKtz, Q—Kr, 
R-—KBs5, pawns—K3, QB3, QR2. Black: K—QB7. White to 
mate in three moves. 

PROBLEM 51.--By W. HOLzHAUSEN. White (six): K-QBr, 
Q-QR8, R—KB2z, B—Q1r, P—QR2, P—QKt7. Black (two) : 
K—QR8, R—QKt1. White to mate in three moves. An exception- 
ally beautiful composition. 


KEY TO PROBLEM 48: 1. Q—RI. 
KEY TO PROBLEM 49: I. R—KB4. 


Black, A. SCHWALB. 


Uy, 


White, V. T1e7z. 


Most chess magazines have given prominence to the 
extraordinary play by which white won in the above 
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position. It is a pity that the whole score of the game 
leading to the position on the diagram has never been 
published. To present the end without the beginning 
is like presenting the fifth act of a drama without any 
indication of what preceded it. Besides, the full score 
would eliminate the possibility of_scepticism such as 
exists now in reference to certain well-known classic 
end games. The play proceeded as follows :— 


White Black White Black 
1. Kt—Kt6ch PxKt 3. R-Q “ee 
2. PxKtdis.ch K—Ktr 


The following extraordinary variation loses for white : 
3. R—B7, RxB; 4. RxP ch, KxR; 5. Q—B7 ch, 
K—R3; 6. Q—R7 ch, K—Kts ; 7. R—Kt3 ch,OxR; 
8. PxR, P—Kt7 and wins. 
RxR 5. R—B8 eee 
4. RxB R-B1 
The object of white’s last three moves is to be able 
to play OQ—B7 ch, &c. 


Q-K2 6. Q—Bgch 
If 6. B—Q6, R—R8 wins for black. 

Ter K-R1 7. Q—KR4 R-—R8 ch 
If R xB instead, Q x Q wins easily. 

8 BxR Q-K3 ch 10. QxP ch 


9 RxR 


and mates in five moves as follows: 
K-Kt 13. Q—B7ch K-—Qr! 
11. Q—R7ch K-—Br 14. B—B6ch Q-K2 
12, QxPch 15. QxQ mate 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF THE ABBEY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, 25 October, 1905. 


Sir,—With reference to your excellent leading article 
on this matter in your last week’s issue, one point 
arises which I have not yet seen noticed. Although 
several actors and actresses were buried in the Abbey 
itself or the cloisters during the eighteenth century 
they were not so buried because of any desire to 
render them special honours, but because it was the 
fashion so to bury people who died in the parish of 
S. Margaret’s, Westminster, which includes the Strand, 
and is it not also a fact that large numbers of forgotten 
nobodies now lie under the nave and aisles of the Abbey 
and in the cloisters? If this be so, there is no prece- 
dent for the interment of any actor with special honours 
save that of Garrick. According to the Dictionary of 
National Biography Betterton was buried “ decently ” 
with no special honours, nor were such paid to Mrs. 
Bracegirdle. Barton Booth’s monument was erected 
by his own widow, and Spranger Barry and his wife 
were buried in the cloisters also without any special 
honours. Mrs. Cibber, on whose death Garrick said 
‘* Tragedy is dead on one side ” also lies in the cloisters. 
No precedent therefore remains but Garrick’s for national 
honours to an actor ; but I forbear to draw comparisons. 

An INQUIRER. 


COLONEL MAHON’S TROOPS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Oglethorpe Club, Savannah, Georgia, 
9 October, 1905. 


Sir,—Referring to the last paragraph of your Notes 
of the Week, 30 September, 1905, will you allow me 
to correct what may cause a false impression on some 
of your readers’ minds ? 

While we were still in camp to the westward of the 
railway at Sefeteli, in Bechuanaland, and before we 
marched to concentrate with Colonel Mahon’s column 
for the relief of Mafeking, I was asked if I knew the 
number of a certain well-known club in Piccadilly, as it 
was believed ‘hat I was the only officer of the force 
who happened to be a member of that club. I replied 


that the number was 94; on asking the reason for 
being asked the question, I was told that Colonel 
Plumer had received a dispatch from Colonel Mahon 
saying that the latter had in troops ten times the 
number of the Naval and Military Club and as many 
guns as the late Lord Dudley had sons. 

Yours very truly, 

HENRY DE MONTMORENCY. 


JAPANESE CORPORATION. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
23 October, 1905. 


Sir,— Whilst thoroughly in accord with what has been 
written in your columns with reference to this com- 
pany, I think that the attack made by ‘‘City Man” on 
the directors of the Norwich Union is unjustifiable. 
The policy issued in this case is nothing more or less 
than what is known as a leasehold redemption policy, 
i.e. a policy which insures the payment of a fixed sum 
at the end of a term of years in consideration of a 
single premium or annual premiums. These policies 
are taken out daily, and I venture to say that there is 
not a single office doing this class of business that 
inquires or cares what the object of the applicant is in 
taking out the policy. In the case of this company it 
is a promoter’s device to attract the unwary by making 
them think that they are getting something without 
paying for it. But the policy is a perfectly good one, 
and so far as the Norwich Union is concerned it is 
surely legitimate business. 

Yours faithfully, 
A SOLiciTor. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


14 King William Street, London, E.C. 
25 October, 1905. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the article on 
our company which has appeared in your issue of the 
21st inst., and whilst appreciating the sympathetic 
interest evinced in the operations of the company, I 
desire to point out one or two inaccuracies which have, 
unwittingly no doubt, been allowed to creep in. 

Reference is made to the rate of interest upon the 
funds of the company being about 4} percent. The 
mean rate of interest on our funds, excluding profit on 
sale of securities, amounts to £4 10s. 5d. per cent. 
and including such profit is £4 14s. 4d. per cent., so 
that the margin of interest between the rate assumed 
and the rate actually earned is much greater than that 
referred to. Our rate of valuation for all new busi- 
ness since the year 1899 is 3 per cent. and 3 per cent. 
on all business previous to that date, more than a third 
of the business of the company being now valued at 
the more stringent rate, and before long the major por- 
tion of the company’s business will be so valued. 

With regard to the question of our expenses, which 
the article states are very heavy, I would point out that 
during the last five years the company has consider- 
ably more than doubled its new business, and you can 
quite understand that this cannot be done without 
considerably increasing the expense ratio. It does not 
follow, however, that a high expense ratio means 
extravagant management. 

I would refer also to the fact that the company 
issues policies on both the quinquennial and deferred 
bonus plans. I am, yours faithfully, 

A. D. Cueyne, Manager 


DECIMAL COINAGE, 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 


Salem, Massachusetts, October, 1905 


Sir,—I do not think that any practical student of 
sociology, who has lived in Canada or in other portions 
of our Empire wherein accounts are rendered in dollars 
and cents, can doubt that the advocacy by an ener- 
getic and popular “‘ celebrity ” of the introduction of a 
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decimal-coinage system into England would soon over- 
come an opposition of public sentiment which is pro- 
bably not deep-rooted. 

At first our double-florins might be called ‘‘ crowns ” 
of one hundred cents. The existing shillings might be 
used up as quarter-crowns, and then they would come 
to be known as ‘quarters’. The halfpennies might 
circulate as “‘ cents ”—an easy word to pronounce. 

What gratitude of bookkeepers and schoolboys 
awaits the man who will carry through this scientific, 
humanitarian reform ! 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘Your most obedient, humble servant, 
HERBERT H. STURMER. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW. 


S. Kitts, B.W.I., 4 October, 1905. 


Sir,—It will be interesting to an ‘‘ enthusiastic lover 
of books” if your correspondent, Arthur G. Atkinson 
(SaturDAY REVIEW, 2 September), generously proceeds 
to explain what to his view would be ‘‘ the restrained 
and discriminating use of Public Libraries”. 

Some of us in this part of the world are sadly in 
need of his guidance, and are comically curious as to 
the response to this tentative query. 

Yours, &c. 
L. G. 


WHO OR WHOM? 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAay REVIEW. 


Codford S. Peter Rectory, 21 October, 1905. 


Sir,—The reviewer of the Bishop of Southwark’s 
‘Aspects of Christian Truth” in to-day’s SATURDAY 
Review says ‘‘ We hope that it was the printer who 
was responsible for the sentence ‘Who say ye that I, 
the Son of Man, am?’” Permit me to challenge the 
hope. The Authorised has ‘‘whom”; but I have 
always regarded this as the one literary slip of King 
James’ translators, and in reading the verse aloud 
have usually felt most uncomfortable. We clearly 
ought to say in English, ‘‘Whom do you think him 
to be?” and ‘‘ Who do you think that he is?” The 
interrogative pronoun is the predicate agreeing (if such 
an expression is admissible in what calls itself English 
grammar) with “him” and ‘‘he” respectively. R.V. 
has ‘‘who”. I assign no weight to the revisers’ 
taste or judgment ; but it is clear that they felt the A.V. 
grammar to be wrong. 

By the bye, I said that the 1611 version has only this 
one literary slip. But the use passim of people for 
peoples is surely both erroneous and very misleading. 
Holy Writ is for ever contrasting ‘‘the people” 
(Israel) with ‘‘the peoples ” (Gentiles) ; but this con- 
trast we lose. 

There is one bad syntactical mistake in the Prayer 
Book, in the Churching of Women: ‘‘ Forasmuch as 
it hath pleased Almighty God to give you safe deliver- 
ance, and ‘hath’ preserved you”, &c. 

Your obedient servant, 
Doucias MACLEANE. 


[We are inclined to agree with our correspondent 
in preferring ‘‘ who” to ‘‘ whom”. But the Bishop was 
quoting from the Authorised Version (if he was quoting 
from the Revised, it should have been so stated), and 
quotation is not emendation. Whether he preferred 
““who” or ‘‘ whom” he was bound to quote the words 
as they stand.—Ep. S.R.| 


OLD WATER-WAYS. 


Hamilton, N.B., 21 October, 1905. 


S1r,—I beg to be pardoned for venturing to disagree 
with a remark of Mr. Innes Shand’s in his interesting 
article on the Danube in your issue of to-day. 

He states that, except in spring, from Bazsach to 
Orsova there would be nothing but tameness and arid 


monotony. He cannot surely have recollected the 
beauty and grandeur at any season of the year of the 
part between Drenkova and Orsova, which takes the 
steamer about three hours to traverse. 

There the river is now bounded by wooded heights 
and like a lake, so great is its breadth, then suddenly 
it has to rush between huge perpendicular cliffs only 
180 yards apart (Defile of Kasan). Trajan had his 
famous road carried round these cliffs on beams driven 
into the rock. The holes made for the beams are still 
easily discernible. A fortnight ago the wooded moun- 
tainous Servian bank was ablaze with every conceiv- 
able shade of red and brown. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. B. 


THE WINDOWS OF THE LADY CHAPEL, 
GLOUCESTER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 
The Red House, Fosse Road South, Leicester, 
23 October, 1905. 


Sir,—In a paragraph of the notice given to “‘ The 
Cathedrals of England and Wales’’, First Series, by 
T. Francis Bumpus, in last week’s issue of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW your reviewer unfairly criticises 
Mr. Christopher Whall’s glass in the Lady Chapel of 
Gloucester Cathedral as an amateurish experiment in 
the clever-young-man style, and contrasts it with Mr. 
Kempe’s glass. In the same paragraph your reviewer 
writes, ‘‘ What we need, in fact, at present is not 
originality or ‘soul’, but the recovery of tradition and 
of taste”. That Mr. Whall has done more than most 
to recover this tradition of fine craftsmanship and taste 
his windows at Gloucester and those which he did in 
conjunction with Mr. John D. Sedding at Stamford and 
many others elsewhere are evidence. In his book on 
stained glass he shows his intimate knowledge and 
sympathy with old work and methods, and its Preface 
by Professor Lethaby gives the keynote by reference 
to these very things. Knowing your attitude towards 
those who copy the letter rather than the spirit of old 
work it is surprising to find your reviewer preferring 
Mr. Kempe’s glass made in the Gothic style to Mr. 
Whall’s glass made in the Gothic spirit. As to the 
relative artistic value of these men’s work Mr. MacColl 
would, I think, reverse your reviewer’s judgment. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
B. J. FLETCHER. 


ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC, 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
24 October. 


Sir,—I think that the thanks of English churchmen 
are due to Mr. Runciman (apart from his antithesis of 
** Anglican” and ‘‘ Catholic ”) for his article on Church 
music ; it is time that there was some plain speaking 
on the subject. But it is not merely that so much of 
Anglican Church music is dull and sensuous and devoid 
of religious feeling : it is also inappropriate in form. 

Now Mr. Runciman quotes the opinion of a corre- 
spondent that the words of the English offices were 
meant to be spoken, not sung. It is difficult to imagine 
what are the reasons on which this opinion is founded. 
A truer account of the matter would be to say that, in the 
revision of the service-books of the English Church at 
the Reformation, the portions in the singing of which 
the people were intended to join were for the most part 
retained, e.g. the Psalms, Canticles, Responses, 
Litany, and the Ordinary of the Mass; while the parts 
intended for the singing of skilled choirs were for the 
most part omitted, e.g. Antiphons, Graduals, Alleluias, 
&c. The only representatives of the latter class in the 
Book of Common Prayer are the Offertory sentences, 
the Burial Anthems, and the Anthem after the Third 
Collect at Mattins and Evensong. 

If this be a correct view of the matter, the congre- 
gations in many of our churches have a just complaint 
against the musicians for their usurpation of the rights 
of the people in divine worship by turning the Canticles 
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and the Ordinary of the Mass into anthems. 


Instead | 


of joining in worship, they are obliged to listen to the | 
more or less successful efforts of the choir, and hope 


for what edification may be possible under the some- 
what depressing circumstances. 

What is wanted for these portions of the Church 
services is unisonous music of a broad, masculine and 
devotional character. The only available music which 
answers to this description that I am acquainted 
with is the simpler kinds of Plainsong. 

Plainsong, moreover, is the only kind of music 
which by the freedom of its rhythm is properly adapted 
for the rendering of sacred prose. But there is plenty 
of scope for composers and singers to exercise their 
skill in hymns and anthems, though it is probably 
hopeless to expect them to agree to any such restric- 
tion. G. W. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
To the Editor of the SAtuRrpDAY REVIEW. 


26 October, 1905. 

Srr,— May I crave the courtesy of your columns to 
comment on the signal failure, as I take it, of Mr. 
Walter Bayes in his notice on the N.E.A.C. to appre- 
ciate the proper function of criticism. 

Given a limited space he devotes half to irrelevancy 
and a disquisition on the purely surface technicalities of 
painting, such as the absorbent qualities of oil paint and 
the journeyman manipulation of the various stages of a 
picture, when six lines would amply have achieved his 
excellent purpose. The landscapes he dismisses in 
eight lines, making no mention of what is, I would 
venture to submit, the finest picture of them, and 
cavalierly parcelling some very interesting work by 
Messrs. Steer, Muirhead, Fisher, and J. Charles into a 
few words of grudging praise, while he omits to point 
out the sterling merits of Mancini’s Portrait, or to 
dwell on the genuine value of the best of Mr. Orpen's 
studies. 

Surely, if we may credit Matthew Arnold, the critic 
should try to exercise profounder influence on the 
thought and aims of his day, should strive to awake in 


the minds both of the creators and of the public the de- | 


mand for expression in Art which is now sadly deficient. 
The greatest flaw in the N.E.A.C. is its prevalent blind- 
ness to the feeling and beauty in Nature. Mr. John, 


only produces work excelling in coarse and brutal 
omy what conclusion can be reached by a study 
of his ‘‘ Mother and Child”, or the repulsive ‘‘ Cupid 
and Nymphs”, but that his mind is quite incapable of 
feeling beauty or refinement, so thoroughly lacking in 
tenderness or reverence for beauty is his work. And 
yet your critic is solely concerned for his ‘‘ treacherous 
medium ”’ and his *‘ first and secord paintings.” 

Nor does he seem to feel the shortcomings of Mr. 
Orpen, whose fault it is that, possessing very high 
ability as painter and draughtsman, he is content to 
aim no higher than mere studies, with the doubtful 
exception of his large interior. Mr. Bayes condemns 
not the repellent portrait by Mr. Conder, which surely 
is a scandalous case of flinging a paint-pot in the 
public’s face, nor does he question the presence of such 
exhibitions of rank colour as Mr. A. Rothenstein 
affords us. The few pictures, those displaying an 
appreciation of beauty (which alone justifies the 
painting of exhibition works), such as Mrs. MacEvoy’s 
and her husband's, the beautiful landscape by Mr. A. 
Tomson, and the flower studies by Mr. Chowne, he 


technical excellence and quality of Mr. J. Charles’ 
** French Village.” 

I must not develop a letter into a rival notice, and in 
conclusion would urge that while the leading papers 
are willing to condone ugliness for the sake of soulless 
skill, and until some voice is raised demanding loudly 
that Beauty shall be the hall-mark of Art, so long will 
Mr. John perpetuate his coarse cleverness, and Mr. 
Orpen will make no effort to exceed his grasp, and the 


REVIEWS. 


A STATESMAN OF THE INNER RING. 


“The Life of Lord Granville, 1815-1891.” By Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice. 2 vols. London: Longmans, 
1905. 30s. net. 


is more startling than the occasional 

revelation of the contrast between a statesman’s 
reputation with the public and the feeling towards him 
of the inner ring, by which we mean the Court, the 
Cabinet, and the statesmen of foreign nations. As a 
rule a statesman’s popularity in the press and in the 
street is in the inverse ratio of the confidence and 
liking felt for him by the inner ring. Most of our 
readers would, we imagine, be surprised if we were to 
specify the most powerful member of the present 
Cabinet and the most popular ; while they would be no 
less astonished if we named the two statesmen who 
are most hated and least trusted by their past and 
present colleagues. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s ‘‘ Life 
of Lord Granville” is one of these revelations, for it 
shows how greatly Lord Granville’s real influence and 
ability were underrated by the public, and how per- 
fectly they were appreciated by his Sovereign, his 
colleagues, and the Continental Powers. By the maio- 
rity of his countrymen Lord Granville was regarded 
with indulgence as an amiable and indolent aristocrat, 
who was given a seat in successive Cabinets because 
of his birth, and who was, generally speaking, rather 
ornamental than useful. His methods of business and 
his manner of public speaking contributed to this im- 
pression; for Lord Granville used irony freely ;—a 
weapon always too subtle for common comprehen- 
sion—he indulged in playful self-depreciation; he 
lisped and dropped his final ‘‘g”s (a fashionable 
habit now happily obsolete); he told familiar anec- 
dotes in a resonant voice ; and he eschewed pomposity 
and cant. The outside world, being busy, is not dis- 
cerning, and is generally willing to take a man’s 
account of himself. Thus it happened that Lord 
Granville, while liked and respected as the Leader of 


| the House of Lords, was never looked on by the 


' Granville was by far the most influential 
whatever his technical skill as designer or draughtsman, | 


nation as a serious political force. In reality Lord 
states- 
man of Queen Victoria’s reign, not excepting Lord 
Beaconsfield, whose reign was very short, beirg almost 


confined to the six years of his Premiership between 


1874 and 1880. 


| Granville was not: 


For over thirty-six years, from 1850 to 1Sg1, 
Lord Granville was the only Liberal leader who 
possessed the real friendship and confidence of the 
Queen ; and for all that period he was the right-hand 
man, the guide, philosopher and friend of the three 
Liberal Prime Ministers of the last half-century, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone. To 
each of these haughty and powerful premiers Lord 
Granville’s assistance was indispensable, and his con- 
trol was invaluable—and, to do them justice, each 
knew it. For the inner ring made no mistake about 
Lord Granville: they knew well enough that the 
insouciance, the self-depreciation, and the jocularity 
did but conceal the shrewdness of a consummate 
man of the world, and the wisdom of an experi- 
enced statesman. They had heard ‘‘ pussy” scratch 
as well as purr. An administrator certainly Lord 
he had little or no _ oppor- 


, tunity of showing his capacity in that direction, in 
passes in silence, and he fails to notice the great 


which it is more than likely he would have failed. It 
was as an adviser, and a peacemaker, for his tact and 
knowledge of men rather than of departmental decails, 
that Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone wanted Lord 


, Granville, who indeed became the family physician of 


N.E.A.C. will entirely fail to hand down to posterity | 


any tradition worth possession. 
Your obedient servant, 


the Liberal party, prescribing for its maladies and 
soothing its refractory patients. Although no treaty 
or act of legislation is associated with Lord Granville’s 
name, no diplomatic or parliamentary settlement was 
arrived at by a Liberal Government in which Lord 
Granville’s common-sense and pacific temper were not 
the deciding factors. Such was the character of the 
statesman whose life has been written by Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice with a friendly discretion beyond all praise, 
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and with a wealth of information which probably none 
put he could have procured. The best biographer is he 
who lets his subject speak as much as possible for him- 
self. The bulk of Lord Edmond’s first volume consists 
of Lord Granville’s letters, which are delightful, so easy, 
so pointed, and so light. The pleasure of reading them 
js however much marred by the type and paper. 
The paper is so thin that the printing shows through 
both sides, and the type is so crowded and meagre 
as to be a weariness to eye and brain. 

The great Lord Gower of the eighteenth century 
married three wives and was created Marquis of 
Stafford in 1786. The issue of his second marriage 
' with Lady Louisa Egerton became the famous Suther- 
land family, while the only son of his third marriage, 
Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, entered diplomacy, 
became Ambassador at St. Petersburg in 1804, and in 
1809 married Lady Harriet Cavendish, daughter of 
Georgiana the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire. In 
1815 he was raised to the peerage as Viscount 
Granville: in 1824 he became Ambassador at Paris ; 
and in 1833 he was created Earl Granville. His eldest 
son, the subject of these volumes, was born in 1815, 
and passed his boyhood at the French Embassy, where 
he learned to speak that perfect French which was so 
useful to him in his career. As might be expected, the 
second Lord Granville was initiated into the mysteries 
of politics at an early age. When he was only twenty- 
two Lord Leveson was elected to the House of 
Commons, and when he was just turned thirty Lord 
Granville, as he had become, appeared in Lord John 
Russell’s first Administration as Master of the Buck- 
hounds, and then, by a strange transition, as Vice- 
President of the newly-created Board of Trade. Upon 
Lord Palmerston’s sudden dismissal in December 1851 
for his unauthorised approval of Napoleon’s Coup 
d'état, Lord Granville was appointed, at the age of 
thirty-five, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
though he only retained his portfolio for two months, 
his position as leader of the Liberal party in the 
House of Lords was from that day until his death 
undisputed. 

Upon the fall of Lord Derby’s first administration 
in 1852, there began that long and bitter rivalry 
between Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston 
which, complicated as it was by the intrigues of the 
Peelites with both parties, rendered the Government of 
England, at a most critical period, unstable and incom- 
petent, and made the lives of the Prince Consort and 
Queen Victoria almost unendurable. Through the 
cross-currents of these troubled waters Lord Granville 
steered his bark with light but unerring hand. He was 
the indispensable man, whom everybody wanted, and 
of whom no one was jealous. He persuaded Lord John 
Russell to give up the Premiership to Lord Aberdeen in 
the Coalition Government, and himself became Lord 
President of the Council, though, in order to provide a 
post for Lord John, he shortly afterwards allowed him- 
self to be turned out and took the Chancellorship of 
the Duchy. When Lord Palmerston succeeded Lord 
Aberdeen in 1855, he made Lord Granville again Presi- 
dent of the Council. But it was in 1859, upon the fall 
of Lord Derby’s second administration, that Lord 
Granville learned how fully he had won the confidence 
and affection of the Court. The Queen, instead of 
sending for Lord Palmerston or Lord John Russell, 
both ex-Prime Ministers, sent for Lord Granville and 
requested him to form a Government. He failed, of 
course, because Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, 
while both were willing to serve under Lord Granville, 
were both determined to lead the House of Commons, 
or, as Lord John Russell put it, he would play second 
fiddle to either Lord Granville or Lord Palmerston, but 
he would not play third fiddle to anybody. It ended 
by Lord Palmerston again becoming Prime Minister, 
Lord John Russell becoming Foreign Secretary, and 
Lord Granville resuming his post as President of the 
Council. 

The death of Lord Palmerston in 1865 closed, as 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice observes in a thoughtful 
and penetrative passage, an era in British politics. 
With Lord Palmerston passed into the grave Whiggism, 
in the sense of the rule of ‘‘ the Venetian oligarchy”. 

e leader of the new Liberalism was the Tory 


‘ 


apostate, Mr. Gladstone. It was very fortunate for 
Mr. Gladstone that he had Lord Granville to stand by 
his side during this period of transition : for the dislike 
and distrust which the new Prime Minister inspired, 
particularly in the House of Lords, were intense ; and 
Lord Granville, though younger in years than his chief, 
was far older in knowledge of the world. It is also 
apparent from these pages that on Mr. Gladstone’s 
excitable and impetuous character Lord Granville’s 
calm and easy manners exercised a most wholesome 
influence. It is not possible, within the limits of this 
review, to extract from these volumes even the most 
succinct account of Lord Granville’s skilful negotiations 
with Lord Cairns and Archbishop Tait during the 
passage of the Irish Church Act, or of his firm patience 
during the Franco-German war and the ‘‘ Alabama” arbi- 
tration (on the death of Lord Clarendon in 1870 he had 
become Foreign Secretary). But we may quote an amus- 
ing instance of Lord Granville’s aplomb in dealing with 
an emergency. After Sedan M. Thiers had come over 
on a self-appointed mission to get England to inter- 
vene with Bismarck about the terms of peace. The 
old man eloquent had harangued Lord Granville with 
great vivacity. ‘‘ Lord Granville was about to give 
his views in answer, when he saw that M. Thiers 
had sunk back with his eyes closed, and leaning 
over thechair he could perceive no signs of breathing. 
Convinced that M. Thiers had died under the excite- 
ment and exhaustion of such an undertaking at his 
age, he got up to call for help, but feeling how 
awkward this might be supposing that after all 
M. Thiers was only asleep, he hesitated, and finally 
solved the question by poking the fire and knocking 
down the fire-irons with a great clang. M. Thiers 
woke up quite quietly, and at once continued the con- 
versation with great alacrity as if nothing had happened ” 
(p. 54, vol. ii.). 

The correspondence between Lord Granville, Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster about Mr. 
Gladstone’s retirement in 1874 throws an unpleasant 
light upon the latter statesman’s selfishness and utter 
want of consideration for his colleagues. Lord 
Granville was the only one of the group who never 
uttered a word of complaint, though, to be sure, the 
difficulty was in the House of Commons. Mr. W. E. 
Forster, of all people, wrote that he had more confi- 
dence in Lord Hartington as a leader than in Mr. 
Gladstone, and hoped that the latter would not return 
to power! The portion of the second volume devoted 
to Lord Granville’s policy as Foreign Secretary between 
1880 and 18835 is historically valuable, but it is the least 
entertaining part of this biography, because Lord 
Granville’s personality is buried under the mass of facts. 
Happier in that respect than most statesmen, the end 
of Lord Granville’s career was in perfect consonance 
with his whole life. His ideas were few and simple, 
but he had a firm grasp of them. Except perhaps for 
a few hours in 1859, Lord Granville did not aspire to 
play the first fiddle: but as long as his hands could 
hold the bow he was determined to play a loyal and 
reliable second. Men will always disagree about 
Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of Home Rule. But there 
can be no difference of opinion about the pathos 
and dignity of Lord Granville’s adherence to his chief. 
Lord Hartington’s letters at the Home Rule crisis are 
bitter enough about Mr. Gladstone. ‘‘ Did any leader 
ever treat a party in such a way as he has done’’? he 
asks. But no murmur ever escaped Lord Granville’s 
lips. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Gladstone repaid this 
devotion with equal measure, for when he formed his 
Cabinet in 1886 he gave the Foreign Office to Lord 
Rosebery and the Colonial Office to Lord Granville. 
The discredit of the Egyptian disasters and the odium 
of Gordon’s death attached to Lord Granville, most 
unjustly, as the whole Cabinet was to blame, and Mr. 
Gladstone was the last person to visit these failures on 
his Foreign Secretary. Lord Granville only survived 
the great Home Rule defeat four years, and died in 
1891 at the age of seventy-six. This Lifeis real history, 
which teaches us that Queen Victoria and Lord 
Granville saved England from some—alas! not from 
all—of the faults and follies of three recklessly impulsive 
men, Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, and Mr. Gladstone. 
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It is a debt which will not be recognised by the nation : 
for measures of precaution, when most successful, are 
never seen to be necessary. 


THE AGE OF SONG. 


‘Robert Herrick.’ (The Muses’ Library.) Edited by 
A. Pollard. Two Vols. London: Routledge. 1905. 
1s. net each. 


\ E are struck by the growing proportion, among 
lovers of poetry, of those who care most of all 
for poets of the great, the purely English, period. 
Causes are not far to seek. Poets of our own genera- 
tion we have none, though we are hopeful enough to 
believe, judging by the obvious quickening to poetry 
which is now going on, that truly creative poetry of 
some kind is reserved for us in a not distant future. 
Victorian poetry has lost its hold. The ideals of 
Victorian poetry are too rhetorical, its music of too 
treacly a consistency, its ethical strain too apparent, 
for a generation whose very faults are of precisely 
opposite drift. A selective process, moreover, is in- 
volved even in our appreciation of Wordsworth, Byron 
and Shelley. Our admiration of these poets and their 
kindred is directly in spite of those strenuous quali- 
ties which most commended them to our grand- 
fathers. Neither republican fervour nor a ‘bleeding 
heart” is considered, nowadays, any advantage in a 
poet. The eighteenth century, though its charming 
and often wistful artificiality is not without appeal 
to the languid element in our composite and perhaps 
too civilised life, has little for us by way of poetic 
sustenance. To our quest of pure inspiration, then, 
the poetry of Elizabethan and Caroline times remains. 
This poetry is wholly satisfying. We find in it all 
the ingredients both to soothe and to invigorate. 
It has in fact a sort of “ pre-established harmony” 
with the temper of our own day. We find it hard to 
believe our ears when so acute a connoisseur as Hazlitt 
calmly remarks of Herrick that “he is a writer of 
epigrams, not of lyrics”; that his poems “ glitter 
on the eye of fancy, but leave no distinct impression 
on the memory”; and that Herrick’s two best poems 
a translation of Anacreon and a_ successful 
and spirited imitation of him”. Mr. Thomas Moore, 
we also remember, wrote “spirited” translations 
of Anacreon. The whole point of Herrick, for our 
generation, is in the fact that he was nothing if not a 
writer of lyrics, that he breathes the life of a lyrical 
age. Itis just this breath of life—abundant, ecstatic, 
full-drinking and contagious vitality—that whets our 
appetite for Herrick, his compeers, and his immediate 
predecessors. 
_ Devoid ourselves of the creative impulse, but thirst- 
ing for it, we turn naturally to the one age of 
English poetry in which that impulse appears to 
have been not merely a gift of individuals but almost 
a Spontaneous national instinct. As in the field of 
action and enterprise the motives of that age were cast 
without effort in a noble and imaginative mould, so in 
the domain of poetry it would almost seem as if every- 
body who had the requisite amount of literary training 
to produce verse at all added also, from himself, some 
touch of feeling delicately indefinable. Every little 
poet who wrote a song, every man of the world who 
turned aside for a moment to fling off a careless verse, 
had something of the alchemist and possessed, in how- 
ever slight a measure, the philosopher’s stone. Even 
the moralising of that age was transformed by imagi- 
nation, and its scholarship vital with sympathy. ‘I 
shall carry your meditation awhile into the chambers of 
death, where you shall find the rooms dressed up with 
melancholick arts, and fit to converse with your most 
retired thoughts, which begin with a sigh, and proceed 
in deep consideration, and end in a holy resolution. 
It is necessary to present these bundles of cypress.” 
The note is unmistakable. The words are those of a 
preacher, but their age is the age of Herrick, and the 
lines ‘*To Daffadills ” spring from no other soil than 
that which produced ‘‘ Holy Living and Dying”. 
_ We have spoken of the Elizabethan and the Caroline 
times as though they were inseparable, and so, in a 


sense, they were. A continuity of inspiration is evi- 
dent. When the first titanic efforts of the renascence 
which culminated in Shakespeare had subsided, the 
same miraculous virtue continued to be manifest. It 
appeared no longer, certainly, in bold dramatic con- 
ceptions, charged with a lurid mysticism, and impressed 
often with more than a trace of Italian passion. But 
none the less obviously it did appear, taking over the 
verdure of English meadows, the air and sentiment of 
traditional England. Scarcely less than by its creative 
force, the Jacobean and Caroline poetry draws and 
holds us by this peculiarly English character. That 
period probably, all round, exemplifies the fine flower 
of national life. As we read Herrick we feel ourselves 
to be in company with a generation of full-blooded 
yet highly intellectual Englishmen; men at once of 
action and of meditation, minds that exhibit a nice 
commingling of vivacity with austerity, strength with 
a light touch, common sense with taste, English 
mother-wit with polite learning. No happier blend has 
been consummated in this island. The race to which 
Herrick belonged was equally at home in country 
and in town, just as it was equally at home with the 
romantic and with the classical spirit. Herrick himself, 
though his ejection from the Devonshire living and his 
restoration to it seemed to have marked for him the 
extremes respectively of pleasure and pain, was an 
instinctive countryman and by all accounts an admirable 
country parson. His detestation of the country was 
merely a sense of intellectual exile, natural to a man 
who had supped at the ‘‘ Mermaid”. The poems them- 
selves have the true smack and inimitable flavour of 
rural and Caroline England. He knows and loves all 
the country customs. Even his classical reading—his 
Horace, the ‘‘terse muse” of Catullus, and Theo- 
critus—falls naturally into association with the incidents 
and pleasures of a Devon countryside and makes a 
setting for them. No writer has so easily or subtly 
Anglicised, as it were, the pastoral and plaintive notes 
of Greek and Roman lyric. The effect of this process 
is something quite unique—a sort of pretty primness 
that defies imitation or comparison. Reading Herrick, 
we are carried back to another England than our own; 
an England of the Maypole and the parish church, where 
Catholic tradition lingered unbroken in a thousand 
pleasing observances of rural life, where religion and 
the human instincts went hand in hand and no incon- 
gruity was felt between theological belief and careless joy. 
Herrick’s England is prior to that dark confusion of the 
national mind for which the Puritan excesses were respon- 
sible ; a confusion which produced, very possibly, certain 
impressive if bleak types of moral strength, but which 
at the same time wrought a more than compensating 
mischief in the deep disturbance (from which even now 
we are barely recovering) of that sense of proportion on 
which all sane life must be founded. It is only, for 
instance, with some conscious effort of historical 
perspective that we ourselves are able to perceive a 
unity in the poet who oscillated between his ‘‘ Hespe- 
rides” and his ‘‘ Noble Numbers”. Nine out of ten 
modern readers, we imagine, perceiving at once the 
reality of the delight which Herrick took in the bloom 
of quick-fading things, will deny reality to his religious 
emotions. 

The editor of these volumes easily remarks that 
Herrick’s ‘‘ conception of religion was medieval in its 
sensuousness, and he probably repeated the stages 
of sin, repentance and renewed assurance with some 
facility”. One is tempted to observe in somewhat 
similar phrase that this conception of Herrick’s religion 
is modern in its superficiality. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to get inside the skin of another period in 
matters of this sort, particularly when that period is 
represented by a poet who shares with all other poets 
a liability to swift reactions of feeling. . But nobody 
can read the best of the ‘* Noble Numbers ”—to 
mention only his ‘‘ Litany to the Holy Spirit” and 
the little verses ‘‘ To Keep a True Lent ”"—without 
detecting a sober and inherent strain of devotion. 
The terminology of religion, so to put it, may seem 
to us a little crude and literal as Herrick employs it, 
but the underlying conviction, which after all is the 
main point, can hardly be missed if we open our ears 
to catch it. In point of fact there is no evidence at 
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all that Herrick was other than a good man even in 
the most baldly conventional sense of the words. His 
pature was a strong soil, and like all strong soils 
put forth with ease a variety of effects which in any- 
body else might seem incongruous. His religious out- 
pourings, the delicate flowers of his imagination, even 
his bursts of amazing coarseness, all are integral parts 
of one virile and fermenting genius. To associate him 
even for an instant with poets of the type of Verlaine, 
poets who slip with fatal and practised ease from 
exquisite paganism to a kind of sloppy pseudo- 
Christian emotion, is to misunderstand utterly both 
Herrick and the age that produced him. 

That Herrick is monotonous in his choice of themes 
is one of those cheerfully obvious pieces of criticism 
that call for no remark. We may observe however 
that love and death, ultimately, pretty well share 
between them the whole field of poetic material. In 
the epic, the drama, and the elegiac poem love and 
death may be somewhat disguised, but somewhere at 
least in the background they must be if poetry is to be 
achieved. A song-writer (and Herrick never set out to 
be anything else) has no space in which to disguise, 
whether by description, or by action, or by argument, 
the simple nature of his utterance. He has just a few 
lines at his disposal in which to tell us—or rather we 
should say, to make us feel—that love is delightful and 
that death is mysterious. The objects which he can 
utilise, so to speak, in his brief suggestion of these 
profound truths are after all very limited in number. 
In this sense, undoubtedly, Herrick is monotonous. 
But in this sense also, were we to include all the price- 
less songs of the world in one volume, a very mono- 
tonous volume would be the result. Songs to flowers, 
invocations of girls to pluck them, epitaphs on persons 
who died untimely, epithalamia, lines of entreaty, re- 
proach, or adoration to a mistress, would compose the 
main of any anthology in the strictest sense lyrical. 
This we suppose is the reason why many people speak 
with patronage of the song-writer, as of one who 
is occupied with a trivial and somewhat immaterial 
art. They fail to perceive that Shakespeare’s finest 
lyrics are feats no whit inferior, in their way, to 
“Hamlet ”. We would not be misunderstood. It 
is not suggested for a moment that the youthful poet 
with his odes and fancies does not become a greater 
poet when he matures to the dramatic conception 
of human life. We speak here of a period—the 
lyrical period of English poetry; and it is just the 

culiarity of this period that its poets were able to 
invest the fleeting objects of lyrical rapture with the 
mystery and suggestiveness of life as a whole. Lyric 
poems, as Herrick wrote them, were not the short 
flights of the fledgling bard. They were a vehicle 
deliberately chosen by that age for the expression of its 
profounder emotions. Their magically light cadences 
fail from far. Wordsworth’s ‘‘Ode on Immortality ” 
—not a lyric in our present sense—is no more truly 
“a criticism of life” than Herrick’s ‘‘ Corinna ”. 
Superficially, of course, they are poles apart. The 
mere Wordsworthian will see nothing in Herrick’s 
masterpiece beyond agreeable trifling. At root how- 
ever the mainspring of high poetry—intense emotion 
about life—is common to both poems. It is impossible 
to read ‘‘Corinna’s Maying”’ without excitement ; an 
excitement such as even music seldom evokes and which 
tells us, beyond mistake, that here, somehow, the inner 
truth of things has been touched. To accomplish this 
deeper thrill by means of the song pure and simple was 
the supreme achievement of Elizabethan and Caroline 
poetry. And Herrick was the greatest song-writer even 
of that period. If excellence is to be judged by rarity, 
it would be hard to place him too high. 

The publishers of these reprints, by removing from 
the backs of the volumes both the staring gilt adorn- 
ment and the very offensive phrase ‘‘ The Muses’ 
Library”, would add considerably to our gratitude. 
An odd superstition prevails among publishers that 
without a plentiful smearing of gilt no cheap reprint is 
complete. Readers of Herrick, we are sure, do not 
want gilt. It seems a pity that books so well printed 
and edited, books that open so nicely and are so plea- 
sant to handle, should present, when placed in a row on 
the shelf, so garish an appearance. 


HIS LAST BOW. 


‘“‘ Final Recollections of a Diplomatist.” By Sir Horace 
Rumbold, Bart., G.C.B, &c. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1905. 15s. net. 


MAN who has served his country for fifty-one 
years as a diplomatist has the right to be 
garrulous. And garrulous Sir Horace Rumbold is in 
the sense that he repeats a fact simply because it is a 
fact, and he happens to remember it, without ever 
stopping to consider whether it is an interesting fact. 
For instance, it is interesting to know that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph said to Sir Horace Rumbold in the 
midst of the diplomatic circle at the Court of Vienna 
that he was on the side of England in the Boer 
war, although Sir Horace told us this fact about a 
year ago in a magazine. But it is not in the least 
an interesting fact that Sir Horace Rumbold went 
to Homburg in a particular year and there saw the 
Prince of Wales, because that is an experience that has 
been shared by quite a number of ordinary people. 
Again, it is quite an interesting fact that Sir Horace 
Rumbold went to the Residency at Hyderabad, and 
there obtained some settlement of a claim which had 
been preferred against the Nizam by three generations 
of his family, because that carries us back to the days 
of Burke and the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, and the Sir 
Thomas Rumbold whom Horace Walpole libelled by 
saying he had been a waiter at White’s. But it is a 
perfectly uninteresting fact that Sir Horace Rumbold 
went to Royat and met Lord and Lady Salisbury and 
Lord James, or rather, it can only be interesting to 
Sir Horace and his family, and if these ‘‘ Recollections ” 
have been written for their benefit, we have nothing 
more to say. But if these volumes are addressed to 
the public, we must tell the author that his want of 
discrimination in sifting his facts frequently exposes him 
to the charge of triviality, and even of tediousness. 
The best bit of description in the book is the fare- 
well scene of William III. King of the Netherlands, 
who like our George III. was mad, vividly and 
pathetically told on pp. 208 and 209. ‘In a minute 
or two she” (the present Queen Wilhelmina) ‘‘ re- 
appeared walking hand-in-hand with the King, who 
passed straight across the gallery into his private 
apartments beyond. It was an interesting and memo- 
rable sight, and there was a _ touching contrast 
between the slender figure of the child-princess, and 
the tall, big frame of her father, side by side with, 
and towering over, her. The King walked quite 
briskly, but with a slight halt in his gait, and held 
himself singularly erect, though in doing so it was 
evident that he was pulling himself together. His exit 
was wonderfully dignified, and proved to be final, for 


-having once passed the door, he was never beheld 


again by any of those who watched the scene. 
except by a few of his more immediate attendants.” 
That is a picture which remains on the mind, and if 
Sir Horace always wrote like that, his book would be 
a classic. We like the valedictory chapter as much 
as anything, because it contains some shrewd remarks 
on the diplomatic service as a profession. That a 
retired ambassador is of no account and can find 
nothing to do is not always true: it depends upon his 
age and celebrity. Two of our ambassadors, Sir 
Edward Thornton and Lord Dufferin, took to directing 
companies in the City, though it would have been 
better for them if they had lived on their pensions. 
Which leads us to say that for a man who has 
lived in palaces and spent his £10,000 a year in the 
society of kings and great nobles a retiring pension 
of £1,800 is ludicrously inadequate. There is no 
reason why an ex-ambassador should not get as much 
as an ex-judge. Sir Horace Rumbold comments, 
with just a tinge of bitterness, on the importance of 
family influence. ‘‘In no profession, perhaps, is the 
man whom his duties keep constantly abroad more 
dependent on the solicitude and backing of friends and 
connexions at home. Given equal abilities and qualifi- 


cations, the race will be with the competitor whose 
interests are carefully looked after at headquarters.” 
That is true of other professions, such as the Bar 
and politics, but no doubt the diplomatic service 
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is less of an open career than the others, even though 
modified of recent years by competitive examinations, 
which, as Lord Bloomfield said, would at any rate 
keep out the half-witted. Sir Horace Rumbold winds 
up by saying that ‘‘ the aspiring diplomatist cannot be 
too careful in the choice of his wife”... . ‘for in 
diplomacy marriage may either make or mar”. This 
also is true, as is the German witticism that ‘‘a man 
cannot be too careful in the choice of his parents.” 


BENEATH THE SYRIAN BLUE. 


‘‘In a Syrian Saddle.’ By A. Goodrich-Freer. London: 
Methuen. 1995. 7s. 6d. net. 


i" is a far cry from the Outer Hebrides to the table- 

lands of Bashan and the excellency of Sharon ; but 
Miss Goodrich-Freer is ever trying to escape from those 
‘*littlenesses which we confuse with realities”. We 
are all in our saner moments as sick of the whole 
vulgar business which we call civilised progress ; but 
few of us are fortunate enough to know how to be at 
our ease away from it. White umbrellas, pith helmets 
and donkeys picnicking at the Pyramids or on Mount 
Lebanon are as bad as the smart restaurant and the 
scorching motor at home, with the additional feeling 
that we are dragging the pensive, melancholy East 
down to the level of the West. The trail of the 
tourist is over it all. And then we come back 
and write the usual volume about our experiences 
of Cook and cookery, culina and culex, fleas and 
fleecing. Miss Freer’s book opens badly and con- 
ventionally. No one wants to know how the party 
on the way to Gethsemane began ‘‘ fooling”, how ‘‘ the 
Derby-winner ” kicked and the Professor nearly came 
off. Miss Freer does not pretend to have been a 
pilgrim ; but she has too practised a pen and too much 
good sense for that kind of cheap writing. Fortunately 
there is very little more of it. ‘In a Syrian Saddle” 
is really an informing and clever book, well worth 
reading. 

The first half of the book lies in the country of Moab, 
and takes the reader off the beaten track to places of 
the greatest archeological interest, the exploration of 
which even the Germans have hardly yet begun. The 
recent discovery of the Madaba map of Palestine 
should be only the first-fruits of much more extensive 
finds. To Greek monks and French Dominicans the 
credit of it must be assigned. Still more absorbing is 
the chapter devoted to Mshatta, which Canon Tristram 
made known, that mysterious castle and enchanted 
palace the exquisite architecture of which, as perfect 
and undefaced as when the sculptor laid down his 
chisel, immense, majestic, delicate, presents an hitherto 
unsolved problem to the learned. Miss Freer says 
that she and her expert companions were paralysed 
with the awe of its superhuman beauty and mystery, 
at one with nature, vast and sad, all around. She 
describes the wild Moabitish camel as seen in the 
primeval spaces for which he was designed, standing 
clear and free and dignified against the sky-line; so 
different from the suffering, grumbling, evil-smelling 
animal, bewildered, dejected, over-driven or a prisoner, 
which we are familiar with amid human brutality and 
noise. VoilA le chameau! Is the contrast greater 
than between the patriarchal Israelite of Syria and the 
** civilised” Bevis Marks variety ? 

Not, of course, that the past can be safely left to the 
guardianship of the wandering Bedawin. Whatever 
the glories of ancient art and architecture, classical, 
Saracenic, Gothic, the modern Arab is an ignorant 
destructive who looks on the “ Frenjy” archzologist as 
a mere treasure-hunter. Miss Freer points out the 
absurdity of the conventional notion that our Lord’s 
surroundings were something like those of a Highland 
fishing village, whereas ‘‘ His eyes must have rested 
upon architecture and sculpture which, even in ruin 
and decay, are still a revelation of beauty to ourselves, 
accustomed to the ineffectiveness of the Thames Em- 
bankment and the trivialities of Trafalgar Square.” He 
was familiar with palaces and castles, theatres and 
hippodromes, temples, baths, colonnades, porticos, 
triumphal arches, forums, of the period of the world’s 


magnificence ; and remembering this we can realise 
something of the splendour and force of the Temptation. 
vision. Round the Sea of Galilee was an almost un. 
broken chain of noble Greek cities, where now are a few 
squalid huts. ‘‘Woe unto thee, Chorazin ; woe unto 
thee, Bethsaida!’”’ As a child, Miss Freer contends, 
He must have been in daily touch at Nazareth with 
the great stream of busy human life which poured 
through central Palestine. She is, however, over- 
anxious to disparage those sacred inactivities in which 


_ our bustling existence is too lacking, girds somewhat 


at the contemplative asceticism of the Poor Clares of 
Nazareth, and likes to think in the hospitable Russian 
convent of the Mount of Temptation that ‘‘ the sound 
of our cheery voices, and the sight of our enjoyment, 
may have touched some heart to sense of loss ”. 


NOVELS. 
‘“‘A Jay of Italy.” By Bernard Capes. London: 
Methuen. 1905. 6s. 


In the publishers’ advertisement ‘‘A Jay of Italy” 
is described as a pre-Renaissance story, although the 
period is 1476, and we wonder at what date the writer 
of it supposes the Renaissance movement to have 
begun. And the author himself, in spite of an obvious 
and painstaking study of the period, is not always con- 
spicuous for the ‘‘ historical sense” ; he should ‘ pink 
all over”, to use his own phrase, at having made 
Nicola Montano talk of ‘‘ Jesuitry” some sixty years 
before the foundation of the Order. Extravagance and 
violent over-emphasis are the gravest faults of his 
style, which is always strained to top-pitch, and glar- 
ingly over-coloured. His pictures are all foreground, 
there is no contrast, no background, no light and 
shade. He is emphatic over nothings, his characters 
rarely speak, they ‘‘screech”, ‘‘gurgle”, ‘‘ boom”, 
““crow” and ‘‘ bawl”. They talk a twaddling, sickly 
platonism ‘‘Thou dearest, most loving of babes”, 
‘* Sweet saint of all to me”, or a semi-modern imita- 
tion neo-platonic philosophy, all phrases and high- 
sounding words. Galeazzo and his family, Lascaris, 
Montano, Simonetta, Tassino, Olgiati, Visconti, and 
Lampugnani are all historical characters, portrayed 
effectively and more or less accurately. Nevertheless 
Galeazzo was not merely the cruel voluptuary of Mr. 
Capes’ picture, he could be ‘‘ molto faceto, affabile, 
e famigliari” ; ‘‘sua corte era una delle pil splendide 
dell’ universo”. He was the patron of learning, and 
introduced printing, and his protégé Lascaris, the 
grammarian, was scarcely so contemptible as he appears 
in the novel. But every personage is exaggerated and 
heightened in horror and monstrosity, in order to throw 
into brighter relief Mr. Capes’ hero, his precious 
Bembo, the little parablist of San Zeno, a most irritat- 
ing piece of perfection—a something ‘‘ between Christ 
and Eros” to quote again the publishers’ advertise- 
ment. He is a foolish, prating, confiding youth, the 
apostle of a vague philosophy of love, and re-incarna- 
tion, and heaven knows what, whose strongest appeal 
is in his personal beauty and affectionate nature. 
Everyone is to him ‘‘ dear” and ‘‘ sweet ” and ‘‘ love”, 
and he is utterly astounded when his ‘‘ pretty ways” 
eventually land him in a dungeon, where he is starved 
to death by order of his quondam penitent Galeazzo. 
“Stars of Destiny.’ By L. Parry Truscott. London: 

Unwin. 1905. 6s. 


‘* Stars of Destiny” is a very short book, so short that 
the chapters are interleaved with blank pages to increase 
its bulk. But what there is of it is very well done, 
and quite long enough for the purpose of the author. 
It is not a novel of plot and incident, and there are 
very few characters. It is a study of temperament, 
and of the effect of different types of femininity on an 
intelligent man’s nature, and is in intention the hrstory 
of a man’s temptation by his senses, and the triumph 
of his intelligence. But in the end of the struggle his 
senses play as great a part in his disillusionment as his 
good sense. Meredith Arless gives up his intention of 
proposing to the seductive but commonplace Milly, not 
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because his higher self prevails, but because Milly 
herself is absent at the time of his visit, and her 
mother is present—a coarse, elderly copy of Milly, an 
unconscious warning and a prophecy. Meredith 
returns to his first love, a high-souled, gifted, well- 
bred woman, and is rewarded by finding her as pas- 
sionate in her love as she is poetic in her imagination, 
so that in the end his ‘‘ lower nature” is in no risk of 
starvation. Milly and Constance Orpen are recog- 
nisable, well-drawn feminine types, realised without 
wavering or exaggeration, with an insight that suggests 
a feminine authorship, but Meredith himself is less 


_satisfactory, he is shadowy compared with the two 


women. The writing is extremely and intelligently 
careful, sometimes a little stiff and awkward, as if 
precise expression was a matter of difficulty, but it is 
refreshingly free from affectation and exuberance. 


“The Sin of Laban Routh.” By Adeline Sergeant. 
London: Digby, Long. 1905. €s. 


This—the last work of Miss Adeline Sergeant—is the 
story of a Cumberland farm where Laban Routh lives 
with his two sons, Stephen and Hilary, and Esther his 
adopted niece. The villain of the piece is a certain 
Peter Preston, a clerk in a lawyer's office, who, finding 
a later will, discovers that all Laban’s possessions 
belong by right to Esther. He uses his knowledge to 
blackmail the farmer, who becomes a helpless tool in 
his hands. Then Esther grows up and the avaricious 
Peter finds that he has two formidable rivals in the 
twin brothers who are both in love with her. The ill- 
feeling between Stephen and Hilary reaches a climax 
one dark evening on the moors where they quarrel. A 
fight ensues during which Hilary falls down a precipice 
and disappears. Then filled with remorse Stephen 
returns to Esther, but to reveal more would mar the 
interest of the story. ‘‘ The Sin of Laban Routh”’ is 
simply written, and has the merit or demerit that the 
hero and heroine marry and “live happily ever after”’. 


“The Life of Sir Aglovale de Galis.” By Clemence 
Housman. London: Methuen. 1905. 6s. 

“Sir Aglovale de Galis” is a novel which will 
certainly appeal only to the very few. In saying 
this we intend no reproach to the taste of the many. 
Malory’s ‘* Morte d’Arthur” has a special value, apart 
from its material, as a medizval classic, and its style 
is for us, at any rate, sufficiently archaic to suit its 
legendary matter. But a twentieth-century imitation 
of a fifteenth-century rendering of a sixth-century legend 
is an intolerable achievement. It is not even an inge- 
nious ‘* pastiche ” like Meinhold’s wonderful “‘ Sidonia,” 
but a mere medley of modern psychology and ancient 
adventure, of present-day stylishness, and mediaeval 
archaisms. 


“A Royal Rascal.” By Major Arthur Griffiths. London: 
Unwin. 1905. 6s. 


The exploits and adventures of Theophilus St. Clair 
begin when as a lad of fifteen he earns a commission in 
the old 135th Regiment by foiling a Spanish plot to re- 
capture Gibraltar. Through the stirring period of the 
Indian and Peninsular wars we are taken at a hand- 
gallop with many moving adventures by flood and field. 
“The Royal Rascals” was the nickname of the old 
135th. Clever and novel silhouettes of Wellington and 
Napoleon are given by Major Arthur Griffiths with, of 
course, his hero in the foreground. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Royal Forests of England.” By J. Charles Cox. London: 
Methuen. 1905, 7s. 6d. net. 


It would be hard for a well-read antiquary to write much about 
the English forests without giving plenty of interesting infor- 
mation. There are few subjects relating to the old country 
life of England more fascinating than this, even for many 
people whe -have little care for trees or the wild life of the 
wood. An atmosphere of romance clings to Sherwood and the 
New Forest in particular. But we cannot say that Mr. Cox 
makes the most of his opportunities. His work strikes us too 


often as a bald relation, even enumeration, of facts. ‘The New 
Forest he dismisses in a few pages on the ground that “so 
much that is good of its kind” has been printed concerning it. 
Mr. Wise’s book, “ The New Forest, its History and Scenery ”, 
remained long, he says, the standard work on the subject, but 
newer books have “corrected some errors and given much 
fresh information on this subject”. Whether Wise’s book is 
to-day the standard book or not—what is “the standard 
book ” ?—we do not know ; but it is certainly one of the best 
books in the language on an English forest. For one thing, it 
is pure literature. We wonder a new edition of it has not been 
brought out of late. Old copies still fetch a price at the second- 
hand book-shops which shows they are in some demand, but 
they are not very convenient in size. A pocket reprint of Wise 
would be agreeable. : 


‘‘ The Siege and Fall of Port Arthur.’ By W. Richmond Smith. 
London: Nash. 1905. 12s. 6d. net. 


Lieut.-General Sir W. G. Nicholson contributes a brief but 
thoughtful preface to Mr. Richmond Smith’s account of the 
siege of Port Arthur as witnessed by one who was with the 
Japanese forces under General Nogi. He points out the 
advantage to General Kuropatkin of the engagement of 
150,000 Japanese around Port Arthur—a point which has not 
perhaps been sufficiently recognised or understood. In the 
history of the Russo-Japanese war no incident is more thrilling 
than the siege and capture of the great fortress, stubbornly 
defended and stubbornly attacked during so many months. 
After all there was little of what is known as the romance of 
war about it, and Mr. Smith tells us that “the formal entry of 
the Japanese army into Port Arthur was not an imposing 
spectacle ”, That it was an impressive spectacle we can easily 
believe, but after the long struggle the Japanese thought of 
business first and show afterwards. It is an exceedingly 
interesting story which Mr. Smith has to tell, and he tells it 
graphically, with the assistance of some very good photo~ 
graphs. 


We have received the “ Report of University Institutions for 
the year 1904.” (At the Clarendon Press, Oxford.) It records 
considerable additions of historical value to the Bodleian 
during the past year relating in particular to the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. Valuable MSS. have 
been presented to the Library by Professor Sayce. Zoology 
furnishes however the chief chronicle for the year. A splendid 
collection of micro-lepidoptera—7,000 specimens—was giver 
to the Museum by Mrs. Bazett. The existing collection of 
these exquisite little insects is not at all satisfactory, so that the 
gift is a happy one for Mr. Hamm and his colleagues. The 
report contains several notes on butterflies and moths of 
interest even to the general naturalist, but it “tails off” 
slightly. For instance we are told that “Three insects from 
S. Helens, Isle of Wight, were presented by the professor”. If 
the insects are so unimportant as not to be worthy mentioning 
by name, why record the fact of their capture? And then we 
have this:—“*Two moths taken at ivy bloom (1904) at 
Mortehoe, N. Devon”! 


We are growing rather tired with the endless seeming series 
of little books about art, wallet books, miniature series of 
great writers, booklets for the ticket-pocket and so on; but 
we must try to put up with them for a few years yet, for 
it is said there are a great many more of these little things 
to come. Mr. Walter Jerrold has supplied one of the most 
recent, the life and works of ‘Charles Lamb” (Bell). If we 
want a book of this kind, we would as soon have Mr. Jerrold 
for our guide as anybody who writes on Lamb to-day. He is 

instaking and quite without affectation and he delights in 

is theme. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Octobre. 3fr. 


This number contains a most useful article by M. Pinon on 
the question of the Black Sea and the rights of Turkey to 
close the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles against the war- 
ships of the world. The disquieting incident of the “ Potem- 
kine” has revived the importance of this matter when a 
mutinous crew took a Russian ship to and fro in the Black 
Sea and she was expected every moment to make her appear- 
ance in the neighbourhood of Constantinople. The writer 
sketches the whole history of the question and the treaties in 
which the principle has been laid down. He quite correctly 
deduces from his studies that different principles have been 
accepted at various times according to the exigencies of policy, 
and Lord Salisbury finally laid down our own position when he 
stated in the House of Lords in 1885 that England’s obligations 
in the matter were to the Sultan and not to the rest of Europe, 
if the Sultan were to act at any time under coercion from 
another Power we are free to pass the Straits as we wish. But 
the question has somewhat changed under the advent of 
German influence at Yildiz Kiosk, the Black Sea too is no 
longer a Russian lake, Roumania and Bulgaria both have war- 
ships there, and potentially Austria-Hungary might also send 
vessels of war into its waters. The whole question wants 
re-settling and on a new basis. M. Paul de Rousiers’ article on 
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the pro revival of the mercantile marine of the United 
States by State action is well worthy of careful perusal, for 
thereby a new and formidable competition will dhetaten our 
own carrying trade. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


National defence and the national food supply in war time 
both form the subject of excellent articles in the “Quarterly” 
and the “Edinburgh” reviews. Particularly good is the 
“ Quarterly’s” estimate of the “ Price of Peace”, in which the 
writer goes at considerable length into the relative duties of the 
army and the navy and gives an outline of a scheme by which 
he would create a sufficient army that might serve either for 
defensive purposes at home or offensive purposes abroad. “If 
we are to remain a great power our armed forces should be 
such that in case of war with our probable enemy or combina- 
tion of enemies we should have reasonable hope of decisive 
success before we are financially exhausted and such that if 
the fortune of war be against us we should be able to offer a 
prolonged resistance”. For both offence and defence he says 
the means must be identical, and he emphasises the point that 
for the orgahisation of our land forces the first rule must be 
that the whole “in time of war is liable to service either 
at home or abroad”. His scheme would involve the drilling 
and training of lads right up to manhood, his belief being that 
such training in the most receptive years of life “will turn out 
soldiers more alert, intelligent and skilful than would be pro- 
duced by any system of sweating grown men for two uncom- 
fortable years”. The “ Edinburgh ” draws the moral from the 
reports of the Food Commission that they “will go far to 
reassure reasonable men that so long as the nation maintains a 
powerful navy there is little fear of calamitous consequences ” 
such as the starving of the people into a humiliating peace. 
That a “sufficiently strong fleet’? would be a national safe- 
guard is a mere platitude. What the “Edinburgh” does not 
and cannot tell us is at what point the fleet would be sufficiently 
strong to assure the command of the sea. The “ Quarterly” 
thinks we ought to be able “to utilise efficiently the whole 
strength patent and latent of the empire”. It is curious that 
such free trade dependents on imperial resources do not see 
that their economic prejudices eat into the very vitals of imperial 
strength. 

Both the “ Quarterly” and the “Edinburgh” contain the 
usual delightful selection of articles on miscellaneous subjects 
which are treated in that thorough and leisurely way possible 
in a quarterly publication. In the “Edinburgh” there is an 
estimate of the late Lord Granville—*“ the most conciliatory of 
men” who as Foreign Minister “ managed to estrange almost 
every power whose goodwill was worth having”; on Irish 
Land Purchase—which the writer thinks should be studied by 
those who foresee a time when English land may be subject to 
similar legislation ; on garden cities and garden suburbs ; and 
the preservation of big game in Africa. In the “ Quarterly ” 
Mr. Garnet Smith reviews recent French literary criticism 
from Ste.-Beuve to Brunetiére—“ a transition from the dilettante 
spirit of intellectual curiosity to that of social reformer”. The 
‘study of popular Governments begun in the July issue is con- 
tinued and to be continued. Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan writes 
charmingly on Goethe’s mother, “the matriarch of Frank- 
fort”, and Professor Laughton attempts an estimate of what 
Trafalgar really was, of what we have just been called on to com- 
memorate and of what manner of man Nelson was, “le Bonaparte 
de la marine anglaise”, as a French captain quaintly called 
him. “The downfall of tyranny and oppression, the saving of 
Great Britain and the liberation of Europe”, is in Professor 
Laughton’s view what we celebrate under the name of 
Trafalgar. An article in the “Edinburgh” on Naples and 
Napoleon, based on both French and English histories of the 
years 1803-1813, refers only incidentally to Trafalgar. 


The “ Hibbert Journal” contains two articles which consider 
the interesting question of the mutual influence which Chris- 
tianity and the religions of the East, especially Buddhism, are 
hkely to produce on each other owing to the greater part which 
Japan is destined to play in the future. The first of these is 
entitled “ Impressions of Christianity from the Points of View 
of the Non-Christian Religion : how Christianity Appeals to a 
Japanese Buddhist”: and is by M. Anesaki, Professor of the 
Philosophy of Religion in the Imperial University of Japan. 
The other article is by the Editor and is entitled “Is the 
Moral Supremacy of Christendom in Danger”? Two articles, 
one by Professor A. H. Keane on “The |Moral Argu- 
ment against the Inspiration of the Old Testament” and the 
«ther on “The Religious Value of the Narratives in Genesis ”, 
are indications of the detached standpoint taken by the 
“ Journal” as each article is intended to lead to an opposite 
conclusion. Besides these are “The Working Faith of the 
Social Reformer” by Professor Henry Jones ; “ Authority and 
“Theology” by Dr. P. T. Forsyth ; “ Mechanism and Morals” 
by Dr. James Ward ; “ Life: a Hypothesis and Two Analo- 
gies” by Professor Oliver Lodge; “The Teaching of the 
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PROVIDENT | The Profits are divided = ears solely 


| amongst the Assured. 6,160,002. 
| Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
INSTITUTION | bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
| vision for old age, and are singularly advantageo'!s. 
FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


No. 48 Gracecuurcu STREET, Lonpon, E. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE 


FIRE. COMPANY, LIMITED. LI FE, 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


The Manchester Fire Office. 


Head Office ; 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manchester Office: 98 KING STREET. 


Income £1,200,000. 


TOTAL SECURITY FOR POLICY-HOLDERS 
NEARLY FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 


Claims Paid exceed £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
SAML. J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Premiums. 


Low Expenses. 


ScoTtisH ProvipENt INstituTION. 


LONDON : 17 Kinc Street, E.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: € St. Anprew Sovare, EDINBURGH. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FOUNDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
Funds, £3,514,000. Income, £378,000. 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS ABOUT TO ASSURE. 
Besides the ordinary Reserves for all liabilities this Office h: Special Fund 
£259,000, the whole of the interest of which falls into the profits of the 


current Bonus 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
Providing a sum of money at the end of a given term, or at death, is the 
MOST POPULAR FORM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The same Rate of Bonus is given as on Whole-Life Assurances. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE 


Founded 1848. 
TEN YEARS’ 

Annual {1894 - - £1,012,786 

Income |1904 <- = £1,348,659 

1894 - - - — £5,536,659 

{1904 - = £9,014,532 

Payments 1994 - - - £12,173,703 
Policies |1904 = £20,474, 666 


Head Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
Tue GresHam Lire Assurance Society, Limirep. 


ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE 6O., 


15 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 


CENTENARY YEAR, 1905. 
WEALTH—SECURITY—STABILITY. 


Paid in Claims, £12,300,000. 


Provision for Old Age. 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 


Investment Policies. 
Personal Accident. Burglary. 


GEORGE S, CRISFORD, Actuary. 
Applications for Agencies Invited. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


{INCORPORATED A.D. 1720.] 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, 
Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Cuarantees, Annuities. 


The Corporation will act as~ 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS and SETTLEMENTS. 


Funds in hand exceed UNIMPEBACHABLE 
£5,250,000 SECURITY. 


Special Terms granted to ANNUITANTS 
when health is impaired. 
Prospectus and all Information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD., 


50 Regent St., W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


INSURANCES «an be effected with this old-established Office 
on favourable terms. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RATEs and 
the ADVANTAGES offered may be obtained upon application to— 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Whole Profits are Divided among the Assured. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


London: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.; & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


ROYAL company. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE oe IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME - = £4,162,578 
TOTAL FUNDS - - = = = 13,062,125 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK, 


Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER ; J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


UNION ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 
FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 
ACCIDENT. FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY.. 


Total Assets... aes ose £4,393,943 
Annual Revenue ... £1,177,773 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, end every information can be obtained at the 


81 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
and at the Branch Offices and Agencies of the Society. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
595 
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Christian Religion in Public Schools” by the Headmaster of | 


Eton ; and several others. 


The “Church Quarterly ” is a very brilliant number. Perhaps 


the most attractive article is that on Creighton and Stubbs. 
Few realise how fine a character was Bishop Stubbs ; this 
article will be something of a revelation to many. We are 


glad to find the question of hymns and hymnologies taken up | 


in this review. The line taken is too favourable to all the 
Church collections—especially the writer entirely overrates the 
utterly unliterary and unwieldy “ Ancient and Modern ”—but 
he is not uncritical on the whole. An important but laboriously 
written treatise on “Liberal Theology” is begun in this 
number, and the critical Examination of the Fourth Gospel 
continued. 


The Notes in the “ Law Quarterly” which are always very 
good reading are fewer than usual in this issue either because 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


| WHISKY” 


of the editor’s absence in Canada, where he has been advo- | 


cating his views on imperial legal federation, or because the 
Long Vacation has dried up most of the usual topics. The 
“Middle Temple Records” by Mr. J. R. V. Marchant is the 
only one of the many articles which is not severely technical. 
One or two may be mentioned: “The South African Railway 
Case and International Law”, by J. Westlake, K.C. 
“ Certification of Shares” by Mr. Frank Evans, “The De- 
velopment of Roman Marriage” by Mr. A. H. J. Greenidge ; 
“The Personality of the Corporation and the State” by Mr. 
W. Jethro Brown ; ‘‘ The Libraries of a Civilian and Canonist 
and of a Common Lawyer” by Mr. Robert Jowitt Whitwell 
and others equally learned and severely academic. 


The October number of “The Library” (Kegan Paul. 
3s. net) contains articles by A. W. Pollard on “ Recent 
Caxtoniana ”, Mary Child on “ Mr. Spectator and Shakespeare ”, 
H. R. Plomer on “ Westminster Hall and its Booksellers”. 
R. F. Cholmeley, A. J. Philip, Elizabeth Lee and J. Ballinger 
also contribute. Miss Child shows very well that Wordsworth 
was mistaken in supposing that Shakespeare was discovered in 
“Germany. The influence of the Elizabethan era was un- 
doubtedly slight during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
but it is absurd to suppose that Pope and Dryden did not 
appreciate Shakespeare, though their own art was so far apart 
from his. Towards the end of the century indeed, long before 
the time of Schlegel, Shakespeare, as Miss Child shows, was 
greatly read and quoted in England in spite of the lesser and 
contemptible critics. The “ Spectator” for instance is full of 
Shakespeare. Coleridge hotly disputed Wordsworth’s state- 
ment. 


For this Week’s Books see page 568. 


IRISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


President -H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE, DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 
Vice-President-THE MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
Chairman—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ERNE K.P. 

Deputy-Chairman - COL. SIR R. U. PENROSE FITZGERALD, Barr., M P. 

The Lady Marv Howarp. \ Mrs. Lecky. 

The Countess WALDEGRAVE. Mrs. MONTGOMERIE. 

The Countess of Erne. Mrs. E Watpecrave Brovir. 
The Lady ADELAIDE Tay_otr. Mrs. Majourer. 

The Lady Emma Ta sor. Mrs. J. Hume Dopcson. 

The Lady Marcaret Proey. Mrs. 

The Hon. Mrs. Swinton. Mrs, Pierie. 

The Hon. Mrs. SaunDERSON. Mrs. Witton ALLHUSEN, 
Lady Haevcate Miss Lesure. 

Lady Firzceratp. Miss F. S. Muscrave. 

y McCuintock. Gen. Sir Henry pe Barue, Bart. 
Lady Pontirex. Lieut.-Col. C. M. Davipson. 
Lady Henn Coutins. Avcustus Hitt, Esq. 

Hon. Treasurer—H. H. Bovveri, Esq. 
Bankers - Messrs. Barctay & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Manageress -Work Depot—Miss Cauppect, 411 Oxford Street, W. 
Secretary General W. M. Lees, 411 Oxford Street, W. 


The Fund is for the maintenance of those ladies who were left provided for by 
charges on Irish property, but who. owing to the non rece'pt of their incomes, are 


in absolute poverty, and who are incapacitated by age and infirmity from earning 
a livelihood. 


There are 67 aged and infirm ladies receiving pensions, the oldest being ror 
panes age, and 9% ladies are being helped through the Work Depots to earn a 
veli 
The contributions received in "914 were £1.75%, and the ex iture was £2,381. 
The receipts from January 1st to September 30th, 1995, have 41,373, and the 
expenditure £1,579. 
URGENT APPEAL. 
The Commiitee realise with very keen concera that, as so many liberal friends 
ve d away, unless they receive renewed support the Fund will have to be 
c »>,which wuld drive many of those dependent on the Charity to apply for 
parochial relief in the closing x rs of their lives. They therefore very earnestly 
ask the public to come to their help, and assist the present generous subscribers in 
maintaining the Fund for so long as the need for it may last. 


W. M. LEES, Gen., Secretary. 
‘Office and Work Depot, 411 Oxford Street, London, W. _ 


R. ANDERSON & 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com 
and all information 


any and 
of charge. Replies received. 


General Advertising. Advice, | 


COCOA 


SoLeE PROPRIETORS 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Ltp. 
26 Holborn, London, E.C. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


DAFFODILS 


THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 


LECTION OF DAFFOOILS 
gor Varieties suitable for Pot- 


for the Flower Border. 
rescnylacsice Halt the above Collection for 10/6. 
ND 21)- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
BARR’S von Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 
Nneripthc Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 44,12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


The Original Cocoa, 
and a Speciality. 


EPPS’S 


Distinguished from all others 
by its invigorating nutritious 
qualities and delicious flavour. 
It contains all the substance 
of the choicest Nibs, and main- 
tains its leading position as 


ARRS 


the best form of Cocoa 
for every-day use. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


| 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s 4 sa 4 
One Year ... wo £ wo eo 10 @ 
Half Year ... cco O FG ee OFF 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should te crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southamston Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 


SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immedia‘ely. 
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ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAYE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO., } 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
O fice, «8 Cockspur Street, Charing ross, S.W. 


Head Offices : 
Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
P. & O. SERVICES. 
FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
° oO. MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
P. O. ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
apply at & London Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 
Avenue, W. 


ATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, Limited. 
Subscribed Capital oo oe oe 452335325 
846,665 
Reserve Fund 


Notice is hereby given that the RATES OF INTEREST allowed for money on 
a are RAISED as follows :— 
‘o Three per Cent. per annum at call. : 
To Three and a Quarter per Cent. at seven and fourteen days’ notice. 
PHILIP HAROLD WADE, Manager 
WATKIN W. WILLIAMS, Sub-Maneger. 
Approved mercantile bills discounted. Loans granted upon negotiable secur ities. 
Money received on deposit at call and shert notice at the current market rates, and 
for longer periods wu specially azreed terms. 
No. 33 Cornhill, E.C., 23rd OctoLer, 1¢05. 


EAST RAND MINING ESTATES. 


Tue fourth ordinary general meeting of the East Rand Mining Estates, Limited, 
was held on Monday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., under the 
—v of the Right Hon. the Earl of Chesterfield, P.C. (chairman of the 
company 

The Secretary (Mr. Alfred D. Owen) read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, having referred to the accounts, said they would remember that 
last year he was able to inform them, on Dr. Hatch’s advice, that the Main Reef of 
the Van Ryn series was proved to exist at a workable depth over the whole of the 
Farm Grootvlei and over a sufficient portion of Palmietkuil to enable the company 
tolocate its full area. ‘‘ Thishas since been further confirmed by the stiiking 
of the Main Reef in the boreholes put down on Daggafontein, and particularly the 
joint borehole, where the work wus carried out under the supervision of Dr. Hatch. 
It is interesting to learn from Dr. Hatch that, while this borehole was started on 
property other than our own, the reef was encountered within the limits of our 
own boundaries. Another point which I think I may again emphasise is that the 


results of the boreholes have proved that we shall reach the reef in our farms at | 
about 2,000 feet from the surface in the northern part of our farms, and inthe © 


deepest parts at between 4 000 and 5,000 feet, which, as Dr. Hatch states, compares 
favourably with other important deep-level propositions on the Rand. Since the 
issue of the report two further surveys have been completed, and in both cases 
it has been proved that the reef is considerably nearer to the surface than 
appeared from the boring record ; so that we may infer from these results that the 
reef throughout our properties will generally be found nearer to the surface than 
we anticipated. If you will turn to the map which accompanies Dr. Hatch's 
— you will see that yourcompany is the sole owner of the Farm Viakfontein, 
ich has an area of 7,965 acres. This farm is on the dip of the reef worked by the 
various Nigel Companies. In Dr. Hatch’s pee you will see that he refers to this 
, and states that he is convinced that the Main Reef exists on this property. I 
am glad to be able to inform you that arrangements have been made for boring on 
this farm, so that we shall learn the depth at which the reef is to be met with here. 
As this farm alone is equal in size to, say, the Farm Geduld, you will see that the 
proof that this contains the Main Reef series at a workable depth would be of 
enormous value to your company. In my last year's speech I referred in detail to 
the area which your company would obtain by the location of the mynpacht or 
mining area to which it is entitled as owners of the freehold. The delay which has 
occurred in the settlement of the Gold Law has seriously interfered with the work 
of your company, as, until the law has been definitely settled, your board do not 
consider it good policy totake any steps to define the boundaries of their mining 
area. When you bear in mind the expenditure which has already been incurred 
us in proving the existence of the reef on our properties, and the 
further outlay which will be necessitated in bringing our Properties to the 
Producing stage, you will, I think, agree with me thst it is essential in 
interests of the landowners of ‘the Transvaal, and particularly of 
> who have to deal with deep-level propositions, that they should 
be fairly, I might even say generously. treated in the allocation to them of the share 
of ground upon which they are entitled to operate under the Mining Law. As I men- 
tioned in my last speech, various suggestions have been put forward, ene being that 
a fourth and another that a fifth of the freehold area should be grat ted for mining 
Purposes. J must say that it seems to me that in cases lise that of your company 
even one-fourth of the area could not be considered generous terms, as it will 
require a Jarge number of claims to be developed and worked as one to bring about 
most satisfactory and economic results, and it is only by encouraging develop- 
ments on these lines that the future prosperity of this district of the Transvaal, and 
therefore of the Transvaal as a whole, can assured. I am glad, however, to 
n that the question of the Gold Law is to receive the first attention of the new 
ive Assembly, which is to meet early next year, and [ need hardly assure 
you that, on our part, there will not be a moment's de'ay in the selection of our 
mynpacht and in commencing work ; for, as you are told in Dr. Hatch's report, all 
the plans are already prepared, including the scheme of development and the plans 
for shaft ki I may, however, draw your attention to one fact, and that is 
that, while we have undoubtedly lost time through our being unable to definitely 
Settle on our policy, we have gained by the experience of others in dealing wit! 
these deep-level propositions. The Geduld Company, which is our nearest neigh- 
bour, located some years ago their mynpacht and formulated schemes for the 
development of their property.” Having reviewed the history of the company for 
bast twelve months, he congratulated them upon the improving conditions now 
obtaining. All the evidence points to the undeniable fact that the fransvaal is 
approaching the time when its prosperity will be commensurate with its enormous 
resources, He moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 
Mr. C. Guy Pym, M.P., said he had great pleasure in seconding the resolution 
also in supporting the speech of the chairman. 
motion was put carried unanimously, and after other business a vote of 
thanks to the chairman was carried unanimous y. 
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A “Giltedge” 


Investment 
yielding big dividends of satisfaction is a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen. 


One will enable you to do the 
best work in your power. 

A Steel Pen, Penell, or an 

Inferior Fountain Pen, 

means slower,iess 

curate and illegible 4 

notes, &c. A Steel 


endure for 
years. 


IN THREE SIZES, 
10/6, 16/6, 
and 25/- 


upwards, post free. 
Sold by all Stationers and 
Jewellers. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 
79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


93 Cheapside, E.C.; 954 Regent St.,W., London; 
3 Exchange Street, Manchester ; 
and Brentano’s, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris. 


247 & 249 Brompton Road, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


Telephone—999 KENSINGTON. 


W.D. HODGES & CO., Ltd. 


DECORATORS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
CABINET MAKERS. 
S, pecialities 


ADAMS. CHIPPENDALE. SHERATON. 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
HIGH-CLASS WORK AT MODERATE PRICES. 


hotels and Boarding Houses. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 


Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicat girls. Bracing, 
sunny winter climate. Sea and moorland air. Genial companionship. Fast 
through trains.—Prospectus from PropriETor. 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE.—Fully 

licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval ; electric light, lift, garage, 

roof garden, orchestra, billiards, excellent cuisine and wines ; Turkish, med icated, 
“ Dowsing " baths. Proprietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, apply MANAGER. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“‘ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best Position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent sea view. Electric light throug ip 


EsTABLISHED 
1876. 


HOTEL (MacGrecor’s), EDINBURGH. 
The finest position in Princes Street. 
ENTIRELY REDECORATED 10905. 
Telegrams : WELCOME.” 
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ublication on 


THE AN ANOLE ERS OF IKOVSKY by is ‘hig Brother | 


into English 


| for the Volume th no more remarkable 
has been “0 pub ~~~¥ since the correspondence of GUSTAVE 
FLAUBERT. es ht and mae vane accounts of his tours in Euro 
and America w ‘yA those who have never even heard of 


The story of his ideal relations with Nadelda 
; while almost all th 
letters are interesting, because they o- frank self-analysis cis and 
intelligent observation of contemporary 

Demy 8vo., with numerous ome a ty and Facsimiles, 21s, net. 


THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 
Eowano poleon II.). A Biography compiled from new sources of information. By 
DWARD DE WERTHEIMER. With numerous Illustrations, 2 Photogravure 
ay and a Facsimile Letter. Demy 8vo. 21s, net. 
Morning ‘ost: ‘* An extremely interesting 
Globe : “ A distinctly valuable contribution to the later history of the Napoleonic 
Era......produced in very attractive style.” 
Being the 


JANE AUSTEN’S SAILOR BROTHERS. 
Adventures of Sir Francis Austen, G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet, and Rear- 
Admiral CuarLes AuSTEN. 

y J. H. and E. C. Hussacx. Demy Svo. ras. 6d. net. 

GREAT JAPAN. A Study in National Efficiency. By ALFRED 
<7 Author of “ Japan by ox apanese.” With a Foreword by the Right 

Hon. the Ear. oF Rosesery, K Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net, 500 
Standard: “ An illuminating and vivid presentment of the spirit 
sides of the Japanese character.” 


THE SINGING OF THE FUTURE. 


A new work on Singing and Voice Production By D. Frranccon-Davies. 
With an Introduction by Sir Epwarp Excar, and a Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SPIRIT ROME. By VeRNon Ler, Author of 
“ The Enchani “ Hortus Vite,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. n 


UNDERNEATH “THE 
f Other M ed and Arranged by THEODORA 
— Title Page, and Frontispiece 
by Anninc Bett. Crown 8vo. 5S. = 


LILLIPUT REVELS. By W. B. Kanps. Edited by R 
Brim.tey Jonson. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and a Cover Design by 
GRISELDA WEDDEREURN. town 8vo. 6s. 


NOY. ELS. 
DISPLAY. A Romance. ByR.E.S.SpreNpER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE FORD. By A. E. J. Lecce, Author of ‘ Mutineers,” 
“* Both Great and Small,” &c. Crown vo. 6s. 

Spectator: “‘ Appeals to ‘the reader as a study in character, not as a sensational 
romance. Mr. Legge has succeeded in the difficult task of rendering the finest 
character in the story sympathetic as well as interesting.” 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LOVE CHILD. By T. B. Ciecc. 


THE MORALS | OF F Bancus ORDEYNE. By WILLIAM 
J. Locxe, Author of Where Love Is,” eek 8vo. 6s. 


[Eighth Thousand, 
THE THE LORDS. 


A Political Romance. By Haro_p WiNTLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 


J, 
nds a touch of romance to the 


and artistic 


GREENING’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


interesting! All worth Reading! 


BY THE GODS | THE UNKNOWN 
BELOVED __...| DEPTHS es. 


A Romance by the BARONESS A Tale of Adven 

ORCZY, Author ot Scarlet by ELLIOTT DONNELL, 
Pimpernel " (8th Edition), * The ELLIOTT O'DONNELL, 
Emperor's Candlesticks ” (3rd Ed.). Author of ‘“ For Satan’s Sake.” 


| DOROTHY ROSAMOND’S 
RAEBURN — ...| MORALITY __... 


A charming story by or An Unconventional Tale by 
Fe Author of GORDON C. WHADCOAT, 
“The Comedy of Pro Author of “ His Lordship’s Whim,” 


PAULINE THE IRONY 
{MERRILL FATE 


By AGNESE LAURIE WALKER. By MURIEL CROSSE. 


A MARRIAGE | THAT MOVING 
IN BURMAH ...| FINGER ca. 


By Mrs. M. CHAN TOON. By H. C. F. CASTLEMAN. 


MR. | FORTUNE’S 
MULDOON _...| WHEEL es. 


By MICHAEL O'DONOVAN. By GEORGE LONG. 
a Complete Catalogue on application. 
| London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 
The Autobiography of Samuel Smiles, LL.D. (Edited by Thomas 
Mackay). Murray. 155. net. 


The Babar-Nama: Being the Autobiography of the Emperor Babar, 
the Founder of the Moghul Dynasty in India (Edited by Annette 
S. Beveridge). Quaritch. 10s. 


Emma Lady Hamilton (Walter Sichel). Constable. 21s. net. 

On Two Continents : Memories of spd a Century (Marie Hansen 
Taylor). Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. n 

Memoirs of Sir Wemyss Reid 1842- 1885 (Edited by Stuart J. Reid), 
Cassell. 18s. net. 

John Lyly (John Dover Wilson). Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes, 
35. net. 


Charlotte Bronté and Her Sisters (Clement K. Shorter). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 
A Life of Walt Whitman (Henry Bryan Binns). 


net. 


Methuen. 10s. 6d, 


FICTION 
The Cloak of Friendship (Laurence Housman). Murray. 6s. 
The Conquest of Jerusalem (Translated from the French of Myriam 
Harry by Terence Shiel). Heinemann. 6s. 
The Third Kiss (Herbert Flowerdew); The Flight of Georgiana 
(R. N. Stephens). Nash. 6s. each. 
Kipps: the Story of a Simple Soul (H. G. Wells). Macmillan. 6:, 
Heimweh and other Stories (John Luther Long). Macmillan. 6s. 
The Difficult Way (Mabel Dearmer). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Nigel Thomson (V. Taubman-Goldie). Heinemann. 6s. 


se a by the Ghosts” (J. Lothian Robson). Simpkin, Marshall. 
2s. 
The Nunnery Wall (Elizabeth Holland). Nash. 6s. 


Maud Irving (Aubrey de Haven). Sands. 6s. 

His Indolence of Arras (W. J. Scott); Madame, Will You Walk? 
(Beth Ellis). Blackwood. 6s. each. 

Wild Wheat (M. E. Francis). Longmans. 6s. 

Mr. Lion of London and Some Affairs of the Heart (J. J. B.). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 

A Secret of the Lebombo (Bertram Mitford); A Platonic Friendship 
(Ada Cambridge). Hurst and Blackett. 65. each 

French Nan (Agnes and Egerton Castle); The First “Mrs. Mollivar 
(Edith Ayrton Zangwill). Smith, Elder. 6s. each. 

The Unknown Depths (Elliott O’Donnell). Greening. 6s. 

The Cherry Ribband (S. R. Crockett). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Paradise (Alice Brown). Constable. x 

The Speculations of John Steele (Robert Barr). Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 

HISTORY 

Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature :—Vol. VI.: Young 
Germany (George Brandes). Heinemann. 12s. net. 

The Cheenti and its Story (Ella Noyes. Illustrated by Dora Noyes). 
Dent. 10s. 6d. net. 

Contemporary France (Gabriel Hanotaux. Vol. II.). 
155. net. 


Constable. 


Madame Geofirin: Her Salon and Her Times 1750-1777 (Janet 
Aldis). Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 

The Story of the Town of Reading (W. M. Childs). Reading: 
W. C. Long. 

Wilhelmina, M vine of Baireuth (Edith E. Cuthell. 2 vols.). 
Chapman and Hall. 21s. net. 

Scotland and the Union (William Law Mathieson). Glasgow: 
MacLehose. os. 6d. net. 

The Siege and Fall of Port Arthur (W. Richmond Smith). Nash. 
12s, 6d. net. 

Pax Britannica in South Africa (Francis P. Fletcher-Vane). Constable. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

Calcutta Past and Present (Kathleen Blechynden). Thacker. 75. 
net. 

England Under the Tudors (Arthur D. Innes). Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Flame Bearers of Welsh History (Owen Rhoscomyl). Merthyr 


Tydfil: Welsh Educational Publishing Company. 
The Development of the European Nations 1870-1900 (J. Holland 
Rose). Constable. 18s. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
The World’s Desires, or the Results of Monism (Edgar A. Ashcroft) 
K Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 

Handbook of Metaliurgy (Dr. Carl Schnabel. Translated by Henry 
Louis. Second Edition. Vol. I.). Macmillan. 255. net. 
Medicine and the Public (S. Squire Sprigge). Heinemann. 6s. net. 

TRAVEL 
India of To-day (Walter Del Mar). Black. 6s. net. 
Trouble in the Balkans (John L. C. Booth). Hurst and Blackett. 
Ios. 6d. net. 
With the Abyssinians in Somaliland (Major J. Willes Jennings and 


Christopher Addison). Hodder and Stoughton. os. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Ces 4 Australian, on Tour (Frank Laver). Chapman and 
English Dialect Grammar, The (Joseph Wright). Frowde. 16s, net. 
Fiction, Modern, The Makers of (W. J. Dawson). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 
From December to December : the Day-Book of Melisande. Murray. 
55. net. 
Master Workers (Harold Begbie). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


Popularity, The Secret of (Emily Holt). Methuen. 35. 6d. net. 

Russian a and Czarism, The (Victor Bérard. Translated by 
G. Fox-Davies and G. O. Pope). Nutt. ros. 6d. net. 

Truth, Wit and Wisdom (Algernon Ashton). Chapman and Hall. 65 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITION, 1901-4. 


SPECTATOR.—“ THE ABLEST AND MOST INTERESTING RECORD OF TRAVEL 
TO WHICH THE PRESENT CENTURY HAS YET GIVEN BIRTH.” 


NOTICE.—The €IRST EDITION OF 


THE VOYAGE OF 
THE “DISCOVERY,” 


By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.0., R.N., 
is nearly sold out. A SECOND IMPRESSION 
is being printed with all possible speed. 

With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and other 
Members of the Expedition. 

In 2 Vols., royal 8vo. 42s. net. 


PUNCH.—‘No MORE GLOWING NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURE IS TO BE MET 
WITH IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MODERN GERMANY: 
Her Political and Economic Problems, Her Policy, Her 
Ambitions, and the Causes of Her Success. 


By O. ELTZBACHER. 


NOW READY. With 8 Illustrations, demy 8vo. ros. €d. net. 


ON TWO CONTINENTS: Memories 


of Half a Century. By Marie H D . Wi - i 
of Littan BAYARD 


aaa CHRONICLE.—“ The pleasantest sort of reading from beginning to 


IMPORTANT NEW Gs. NOVELS. 


FRENCH By 
NAN. AGNES 


With 12 Full-page Ilustra- and 
tions by F. H. Townsenp, EGERTON 
CASTLE. 


GraHam Awpry. 


This is an eighteenth- 
century tale, telling of the 
conflict of hearts and wits 
between a spoilt young 
beauty bred amid the arti- 
ficialities of the Versailles 
Court and her English 
husband, a chivalrous but 
strong-willed country- 
loving squire. 


*,* This story should 
a | especially to lovers 
of children and young 
le. The scenes are 

id in the West Country 
andin London. The love 
interest concerns itself ex- 
clusively with the court- 
ships of men and maidens, 
and the theme is the de- 
scent of an adventurous 
American upon a primi- 
tive home in 


‘on. 
(Ready on October 30. 


THE MAN 
FROM 
AMERICA : 


A SENTIMENTAL 
COMEDY. 


By 
MRS. 
HENRY 
DE LA 
PASTURE. 


SIDNEY DARK in the 
DAILY EXPRESS: 


“*Tue Dirricutt Way’ 
IS A VERY REMARKABLE 
Book. I KNOW NO 
QUALITY OF FICTION OF 
THE FIRST ORDER THAT 
IT DOES NOT POSSESS.” 


By 
MRS. 
PERCY 
DEARMER. 


THE 
DIFFICULT 
WAY. 


** The lady who gives B 


the title to the book, and Vy 
EDITH 


dominates it from an early 

chapter to the very last 
AYRTON 
ZANGWILL. 


line, is no longer living. 


THE FIRST 
MRS. And yet it is not easy to 


interest of the book. 


*,* The story of a dog 
and his master, but pri- 
marily the story of the 
master. The atmosphere B 


is that of English country 
KATHARINE 


TYNAN. 


PENTREATH. 


make up society in a 
uiet and exclusive 
nglish county. 

(Ready on November 2. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


‘ 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PARTS If. and 11, NOW READY. 
Popular Edition, Unabridged. In 15 Monthly Parts, 8vo. 6d. net each. 


THE LIFE OF 
-WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait. 


KIPPS. 


H. G. WELLS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*.* A Novel with a strong human interest. 


By J. G. FRAZER. 
LECTURES ON THE 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE KINGSHIP. 
By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Author of “The 
Golden Bough.” 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. Tuesday. 


NEW EDITION OF “RULERS OF THE SOUTH” 
with a New Title. 


SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY, and 
THE RULERS OF THE SOUTH. By F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net each. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. By Epmunp Gosse. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
THACKERAY’S ESMOND. With an [ntro- 


duction by Austin Dosson, and Illustrations by Huck 
THomson. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. [7esday. 


ESSAYS on SOME THEOLOGICAL QUES- 
TIONS OF THE DAY. By Members of the University of 
Cambridge. Edited by HENry BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity. 8vo. 12s. net. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. Third Edition. 
Revised by W. ALDiIs WRIGHT, Litt.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


INTERLUDES. (Fourth Series.) Being Three 


Essays and some Verses by Horacg SMITH. Globe 8vo. 55. 


THE PREVENTION OF SENILITY AND 
A SANITARY OUTLOOK. By Sir James CricuTon- 
Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
NEW VOLUMES COMMENCE WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBERS. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. | Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains : — 
THE FIRST INSTALMENT OF 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 
FENWICK’S CAREER, 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price zs. Annual Subscription, 12s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTep, LONDON. 
569 
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An IRVING Memorial. 


‘The greatest of Shakespeare’s interpreters in 
modern times was Sir Henry Irving. Sir Henry's 
interest in Shakespeare was not confined to the 
stage, he was responsible for one of the hand- 
somest, most authoritative, and most complete 
editions of Shakespeare ever offered to the public. 


Che Irving 
Shakespeare 


is a title as double-barrelled in its significance 
as Boswell’s Johnson or Lockhart’s Scott. 

In producing this handsome Edition, Sir Henry 
Irving was fortunate in his collaborateurs. He 
was assisted by the late Frank Marshall and 
Prof. Edward Dowden, and whilst Sir Henry 
himself supplied full notes and directions for 
stage purposes, they supplied notes of a literary 
and critical character. 


Prof. Edward Dowden introduces the work 
with a charming and exhaustive biography of 


Shakespeare, which in itself makes the edition | 


a desirable possession. There are nearly 600 
Illustrations in the volumes by Gordon Browne 
and others, together with a frontispiece of 
Shakespeare beautifully reproduced from the 
Chandos portrait in the National Portrait Gallery. 
With the edition is presented a large photo- 
gravure plate of Edwin Long’s famous picture 
of “Henry Irving as Hamlet,” which cannot be 
purchased separately for less than £1 Is. The 
price of the eight handsome volumes with the 
photogravure plate is £5. 


VERY FEW COPIES NOW REMAIN, and 
the edition will not be reprinted in its present 
form. The remainder of the edition is now 
offered on the instalment plan, and will be for- 
warded immediately on receipt of a preliminary 
payment of 5s. 

The work may be seen at the Office of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, or specimen pages will 
be forwarded post free on application. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SaturDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘* THE IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE” (with portrait of Sir Henry Irving as Hamlet), on 
account of which I enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay 
9s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
work until the payments are complete. 


Address 


Profession - 


57° 


| 
| 


I undertake not to part with the | 


_ EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX,— 
Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mi 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. jr 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 

Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


HE REV. A. T. RICHARDSON, M.A. Oxon,, 

1st Class Honours, has vacancies for Two Pupils. Many years’ successfy} 
experience as Public Schoolmaster and in Private Tuition. All leading examina. 
tions. Backward boys a speciality. Bracing locality. Home life.—Langrish 
Vicarage, Petersfield. 


COLE DE L’ESTEREL A MANDELIEU, 
Préts CANNES en pleine campagne. 
Enseignement secondaire. Demander la brochure au directeur. 


_H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED S aa AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BookmMEeN, Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and A BC, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccap1ty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents, 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
NEW AUTUMN CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also a very useful List of Current Literature, Popular Reprints, &c. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 ey Street, 

Strand, W.C.. on MONDAY, November 6, and Following Day, at One o'clock 

precisely, ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS (unframed), by MODERN 

ARTISTS, including Sir Alma Tadema, W. Dendy Sadler, A. G. Haig, David 

Law, Seymour Lucas, R. W. Macbeth, J. F. Millet, F. Slocombe, C. Waltner, 

Brunet Deaines, and others—a Collection of Etchings by Sir F. Seymour Haden, 

mostly in the First State, all signed by the Artist, and many rare—Drawings in 
Water Colours by T. Rowlandson—and a few Oil Paintings, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


"THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE J. F. R. ANDERSON, ESQ. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 8, 1905, at One o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of the late J. F. R. ANDERSON, Esq., Edinburgh, comprising 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols. (facsimile edition); Payne’s Arabian Nights, 
9 vols., and Tales from the Arabic, 3 vols. ; Bibliography; French Memoirs ; Dra 
matic Literature; Hakluyt’s Voyages (reprint); Works on the Drama; The 
Writings of Edward Fitzgerald ; Andrew Lang ; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Edition,” 28 vols.; Tudor Translations; Serial Publications; Reprints of 
Early English Poetry; Facsimile Edition of the First Folio Shakespeare, and 
other Facsimiles; Works on Art; Poetry; Contemporary Fiction ; Biography; 
Shakespeariana ; Early printed Books, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


WEDGWOOD EXHIBITION. 


N EXHIBITION of WARE designed and decorated 
by Mr. ALFRED H. POWELL. 
On View OCTOBER 16th till NOVEMBER 1rth, at 
Mr. Wo. B. Parerson’s Gallery, No. 5 Old Bond Street, W. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Ba. Weekly. 


A Complete Summary of Current Thought 


Every Leading Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
and Quarterly Periodical, 


AND MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 18/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OFFICES: 6 BEL1’s BuILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
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XUM 


A 


NOTABLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


NOW READY. Price 18/- net. 


MEMOIRS OF 


WEMYSS REID, 


1842-1885. 


— EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY — 


STUART J. REID. 


With Rembrandt Photogravure Portrait. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., LONDON. 
And all Booksellers. 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS. 
Poem by C. J. D. Frith 
SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. Chaps. be WINE - DRINKER”, By 
1X.-X. By A. T. W. J. 


, ABOOKE OF MARTYRS. By Dora 


Greenwett McCuesnev. 


A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


THE KING’S REVOKE, Chaps. 
XXVIIL-XXIX. By 
Mrs. Marcaret L. 


REMINISCENCES OF A DIPLO- 
IMPROVING THE Lon a By Sir 


Georce Scott, 


SEUM. Sir E. Maunpve 


PSON, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—NOVEMBER 1905. 


THE EQUIPOISE OF EUROPE. By Persevs. 
THE IRISH LAND ppacnans DEADLOCK. 
Dunraven, K.P., C.M.G 
GEORGE FARQUHAR. By WittiamM ARCHER. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY, By J. A. Srenver. 
THE ANGLO-JAPANESE FLEETS IN ALLIANCE. By ArcuipaLp 
URD. 
SIR OLIVER LODGE ON RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
MALLOcK. 
THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. By G. Seymour Fort. 
A CLASSIC OF THE CHASE. By E. H. Lacon Warson. 
LIFE AND LITERATURE IN FRANCE. By W. Law.er Witson. 
THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. By the 
Marcuese Rarrae_e 
TENTING IN PALESTINE. By I. Zanxcwitt. 
TES SUSTRIAN OCCUPATION OF MACEDONIA. By R. A. Scotr 
MES. 
THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. By Bexjaxin Taytor. 
HENRY IRVING—A TRIBUTE, 


By the Eart or 


By W. H. 


IRVING—A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. By T. H. 

COTT. 

NOSTALGIA.—Part II. Cuaprers IV., and V. By Grazia 
DELEpDa. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK.—IIl. By J. S.-S. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LiMiTED. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLES LIST. 


‘Books in Great 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON 


By WALTER SICHEL, 
Author of ‘‘ Bolingbroke and His Times,” ‘ Disraeli: A Study,” &c. 


With a Coloured Portrait, and numerous other Hlustrations in Photogravure, 
_Collotype, &e. _Demy Svo. 21s. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE RISEN SUN. 


By BARON K. SUYEMATSU. 
Demy Evo. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘*A record not cnly of personal industry and of the growth of a nation, but a 
clever justification of wl claims of the Japanese to rank with the great World Powers 
of the West."”— Sta 
‘Baron Suyematsu & “an authority who will be widely read and cheerfully 
accepted in all he has to omy about Japan.’ Tele 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF 
WIT AND BEAUTY. 


By JOHN FYVIE, Illustrated with Portraits in cee Demy 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


SECCND IMPRESSION BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
Ready on Monday next. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


EUROPEAN NATIONS 
(1870-1900). 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. with numerous Maps and 
Plans. 18s. net. 


A FAMOUS POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


By BENJAMIN DISRAELI. A New Edition, with an Introduction by 
Cranes ' Wuistey. & vo. 6s. ot. 


Next week’s Publications include IN THE MARCH 
AND BORDERLAND OF WALES. By A4.G. 
BrapDiey. Profusely illustrated with sketches of the 
country by W. M. Merepitu. Price tos. 6d. net. 
ALMOND OF LORETTO. The Life of a Great 
Scots Schoolmaster. By R. J. MACKENZIE. 12s. 6d. 
net. THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND RE- 
LIGION. By Max Miter. Bound in cloth, 
2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. AN ESSAY ON 
COMEDY. A New Pocket Edition of George 
Meredith’s finest Essay. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net; and WAYS OF NATURE. A New 
**Outdoor” Book. By JoHN BURROUGHS. 5s. net. 


TWO POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


(1) By BERNARD SHAW. 
THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. 
(2) By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 
THE RECKONING. 


“The Author's gift for narrative is notable, = his regard for historical accuracy, 
if not slavish, is h ble and he come te this case is a stirring 
romance full of action and of the savour of - period and scenes described. A 
strong, yet delicate, love interest runs through the tale. The story may be cordially 
recommended.” — The Athenaum. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S NEW BOOK. 


ROSE KatTE 

3 5s. 
THE With Coloured Illustrations. Dovcias 
RIVER. WIccIN. 


“ Miss Wiggin has a charm and a style of her own, and they are at 
their best in this very pretty and humorous tale."—Moraing Post. 
“ An idyllic story, replete with pathos and inimitable humour. 


telling it is perfection, and as portrait-painting it is true to the life.” 
Daily Mail. 


As story- 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltp., 16 James St., Haymarket, S.W. 
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LINOTYPE AND MACHINERY, LTD. 


Tue annual general meeting of the shareholders of Linotype and Machinery, 
Limited, was held yesterday at Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C., Sir Joseph 
Lawrence, M.P. (Chairman of the Company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. L. Booty) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said : In rising to move the adoption of the report and accounts, 
I have to congratulate you all upon the improved position of the C y since 
we met last year. The trading profits for the year amount to £153,363 as against 
£150 038 last year. It is true it is only an increase of £3,300, but if you allow for 
the additional money written off for depreciation, making 1£33,263, it shows we are 
about £8,300 better off than we were last year. Moreover, our trading, as you are 
told in the report, occurred—the most effective part of it—in the last seven months 
of the year, the first five months being at a very low ebb, as we told you in the report. 
During that period we have paid off in loans and liabilities £278,000, or rather within 
the fifteen months, because we bring down this item in the accounts to the latest date, 
making £453,692 that we have paid off or reduced in the last two years and three 
months, We have got money due to us amounting to about £570,000, against 
which we have placed a considerable amount for reserve in case of any!bad debts, 
and that money is coming in pretty regularly. Our income nearly all the year round 
hardly varies by £100 per week. In addition to that we have placed t> a sinking 
fund for the redemption of our deb asum of between £9,000 and £10,000, 
and that sinking fund is working automatically towards the reduction of that debt. 
Now, I think if I were to consult your feelings, and the feelings of my colleagues, 
I might very well leave the statement of affairs as I have just shortly outlined 
them, but there are one or two things in connection with the report which I 
would like to specially enlarge upon. We have told you that the trade during the 
first five months of last year was tolerably bad, in fact I may say it repre- 
sented the low-water mark of our trading for some years past. I have 
here before me a report from one of the most experienced of our 
salesmen, a man who has had more to do with the printing trade 
than aryone in this country, especially as regards the sale of machines ; he isa man 
ef great experience and judgment, and we asked him for a special report of his 
experience in going about the country and talking to printers, and seliink machines. 
He says, speaking of these five months and almost all the year which preceded 
them : “‘ In the hope of weathering the bad times many printers had taken work for 
two years or more at starvation prices, with the result that numbers of them have 
had to throw up the sponge. Never before, I feel sure I am correct in stating, have 
so many printers relinquished business from some cause or other.” Then he goes on 
to detail the character of the businesses which have gone under, and he says, 
«Since the commencement of 1833 "—and these are very significant figures—‘‘ not 
less than 217 printers’ plants have been submitted to the auctioneer’s hammer. A 
perusal of the catalogues of these sales shows the fact that 2,139 machines 
of different types used in the printing offices have been thus forced upon 
the market; even linotypes having been included in the sales together with 
hundreds of tons of type and huge quantities of other machinery.” Then he says: 
“ The figures for the present year are 631 machines”; and he goes on to point 
out that there is an improvement setting in which is reflected in our own trade for 
the last seven months in the year, and he speaks fairly hopefully of the prospects 
of trade in the current year. We have to tell you, as we have told you in the 
report up to the r7th October, that that improved condition of trade has con- 
tinued since the close of the year represented by this balance-sheet ; therefore we 
have had practically twelve months of pretty steadily improving trade, and our 
confident hope is that that impr t will i and that we shall be 
able to meet you next year with, if possible, a better and more encouraging 
result than we have presented to you to-day. The members of the Board desire 
collectively to thank the shareholders for the very hearty way in which they 
responded to the directors’ appeal last December to take up further capital. 
By means of that additional capital, and the income which we have 
collected, and the profits we have made, we have put ourselves into a fairly 
good condition as compared with what we have been in for the last four or five 
years during the bad times. We thought it would not be quite right on our part 
to pass over without some special ack ledg: our indebted to the share- 
holders for their hearty co-operation. It shows at all events to us and to the outside 
world that the shareholders, like the directors, who are large shareholders, also have 
confidence in the soundness of our property. We regret that we are not able to 
present you with a dividend on the preference shares ; at all events, we have earned 
it, and have earned it honestly after writing off everything that could be written off, 
and after providing for reserve funds and so on, but we do not think, in view of our 
experience and the difficulty in getting in money that we have had in the last three 
or four years since the bad times came, it would be wise until we got something like 
atolerably good balance in the bank, and have paid off at all events as many claims as 
are pressing and due, it would be wis: t> begin to distribute further dividend. 
It is incumbent on me now to mention to you a circum stance which has arisen 
since the publication of this report. There appeared in one of the trade papers late 
yesterday an advertisement offering certain linotype machines for sale which are 
alleged to be on the part of the American Linotype Company. That was followed 
up bya . + short communication sent to several of the newspapers last 
evening. The moment we heard of it we at once took action, and convened a 
meeting of our patent counsel, and we are determined to meet it in the way that 
the situation calls for. I do not want the shareholders to’attach any ‘undue im- 
portance to the circumstances that have arisen. The advertisement is not such an 
advertisement as would have been put in bya responsible company ; it has many 
elements of suspicion about it ond fom our cablegram from New York this morn- 
ing we are inclined to believe that it will be disowned by the American Lin 
Weare loth to believe that so respectable and honourable a body of gentlemen as the 
members of the American Linotype Board would be guilty of even seeming to lend 
themselves to anything so dishonourable as to try in the smallest degree to injure the 
business of this company, the patent and goodwill of which we bought from them 
years ago at an enormous expenditure of money. If there is any attempt to com- 
pete with us in the territories we have bought with our own capital, we have safe- 
guards and we have the English Courts of lon. We, as a Board, knowing all the 
facts, and knowing the source from which we believe this advertisement ema- 
nated, are not in the least perturbed by it. If you see an application to 
the Courts you will know it is the first, the elementary step which peop'e 
owning patents and other rights always take to safeguard their interests. 
I cannot sit down without adding one word to the ph which 
appears in the report expressing the sorrow of myself on colleagues 
around this table at the loss we have sustained since the last meeting by the death of 
two of our former esteemed colleagues, Mr. Halsey and Mr. Norman. Itis no 
untrue statement in that report when we tell you that they were of inestimable service 
to this Company in its early days, both in their judgment and in their counsels, and 
in their steady devotion to your interests. Mr. Norman, for example, was in 
attendance twice a week on our Finance Committee and in connection with the 
routine business of the office, attending to our affairs, year in and yearout, and at 
times coming forward and helping us in a manner it would not be judicious for us 
to disclose, when we were pressed for money, and id not get it in from our 
customers. In many wa that I could tell you these gentlemen have been of the 

eatest service to t! pany, and all at this table deplore their loss as col- 
eagues, and I am sure you do also. I conclude by moving the adoption of the 


re 

The:resolution was carried ; and formal jutions were 

ing the appointment of Mr. Eves upon the Board to 


retiring directors 
represent the Debenture holders. 
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Everybody Knows 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


CONSISTS OF 


TEN HANDSOME YOLUMES, 


Beautifully bound in half leather, marble edges. 


200,000 SUBJECTS 


with cross references. Over 


8,000 PAGES 


of new clear type, written by 


1,000 CONTRIBUTORS 


of world-wide distinction. There are 


4,000 ENGRAVINGS 


superbly reproduced. 


50 COLOURED MAPS, 


each one absolutely up to date and in conformity with the latest 
investigation and research. There are also 


OVER 60 COLOURED PLATES, 


the finest ever produced in connection with any work of reference, 


This is not a reprint of an old work; it is absolutely 
new and up to date. 


All the Articles are written by Specialists. 


Below are a few names, taken from a list of over a thousand con- 
tributors, whose weight of authority there is no gainsaying : 


ANDREW LANG. G. J. HOLYOAKE. 
DR. RICHARD GARNETT. W. E. HENLEY. 
GRANT ALLEN. EDISON. 
HOLMAN HUNT. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY. RT. REV. DR. GASQUET. 
DR. ANDREW WILSON. LORD BRASSEY. 
GLADSTONE. MRS. FAWCETT. 
PASTEUR. SIR CHAS. WARREN. 
BRAMWELL BOOTH. SIR ISAAC PITMAN. 
PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND. SIR E. F. DU CANE. 
DEAN FARRAR. FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
W. T. STEAD. JESSE COLLINGS, M.P. 
PRINCE KROPOTKIN. SIR C. DILKE, M.P. 
MRS. BESANT. SIR WILFRID LAWSON, M.P. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. | SiR E. N. C. BRADDON. 
THE MARQUIS OF BUTE. 1 SIR W. H. BRUCE. 

LORD KINGSBURGH. 


The man who goes to the IUustrated Chambers’s 
knows whose authority he is relying on. 


AN ENCYCLOPADIA MUST BE BOUND IN LEATHER. 
This is particularly true of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
which, from the day it is acquired, is in constant use. 


ORDER FORM. 


OPINION,” 6 BELL’s BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


I enclose herewith 5s. Please send me (carriage paid) one complete 
copy of ‘‘ The Illustrated Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” in Ten Volumes, 
bound in half leather, marbled edges, and I agree to remit to you, or 
to whomsoever you may depute, Ios. on receipt of the ten volumes 
and eleven further monthly payments of tos. each, or £§ 19s. 6d. for 
cash. 
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How you may obtain practically any 
Books you desire---changing them 
for any others every day from 


Book Club 


In conjunction with 


The Booklovers Library 


The library service which has been inaugurated by ‘ The Standard’ 
Book Club places an inexhaustible number of interesting and delightful 
books within your reach. To-day you may obtain practically any book 
you desire, except, of course, abstruse, scientific, and technical works, 
without delay or trouble. With a store of five hundred thousand 
volumes from which to draw, you are certain of an unfailing supply of 
the best reading matter, not only for yourself, but for your whole family. 
The Library Service of ‘ The Standard’ Book Club is not new and un- 
tried. It has taken for its foundation the Booklovers’ Library—a 
Library which for years has continued to charm its many subscribers 
by the exceptionally wide selection of books which it has always 
supplied—and has widened the scope and amplified the resources of 
that great Library. So, not only can we give you all recent books, 
including those which left the presses yesterday, but we are in a 
position to furnish the books of bygone years. It means much toa 
household to have at its command the resources of a great Library 
stored with all the literary treasures which unceasing care and lavish 
expenditure of money have secured, and which are being amplified 
every day. 

There is an added pleasure in the fact that all the books supplied 
by ‘The Standard’ Book Club are new, or as good as new. They 
are always fresh, clean, and undisfigured. They come to you enclosed 
in a dainty, unobtrusive cover, packed in a convenient box. The 
binding, appearance, and general condition of the books are just as 
you would wish them to be if the books were your own property. 


Our care for your interests did not cease when we had arranged 
for you the best Library Service in the world. To make it still more 
valuable to you we have decided to deliver books daily absolutely 
free of charge to subscribers who live within a certain area cround 
London. The exact extent of this area is shown by the maps which 
appear on the inside covers of the descriptive book which we send 
gratis and post free to every applicant. The area is a wide one, but 
we could not, of course, include our country subscribers. On their 
behalf we have secured from the railway companies special terms for 
carriage of books. By this means the expense to our subscribers 
outside London and the surrounding districts of receiving and returning 
books has been greatly reduced. The railways know our packages, 


Our Book will Interest You. 


and the special low rates will always be granted without negotiation 
on your part. 

You may obtain all the full and wide Library privileges offered by 
‘The Standard’ Book Club and a copy of ‘ The Standard’ every day 
for £2 5s. od. per year—1od. per week, or about jd. per day more 
than you now pay for a penny newspaper. A little thought will show 
you that our book service costs less than any other. And yet we 
offer you advantages and conveniences which are not offered by any 
other newspaper or circulating library. 


We have prepared a little book which gives all the details of the ‘Standard’ Book 


Points........ 


A Subscription of £2 5s. a 
year, 11s. Gd. a quarter, or 
4s. a month procures ‘The 
Standard’ daily, and two books to 
be changed as often as desired. 
Additional books may be obtained 
for 10s. a year, 2s. 6d. a quarter, 
or 10d. a month each. 

There is no limit to the number 
of exchanges which a subscriber 
may make. If he likes, a sub- 
scriber may have from the Library 


a thousand volumes a year. 

The ‘Standard’ Book Club 
has at its disposal a stock of con- 
siderably more than half a million 
books. 

Subscribers who live within the 
area shown by the Map can 
exchange books daily or as often 
as they like carriage free. 


Special arrangements have been 
made with all Railways reducing 
the cost of books sent to country 
subscribers to a very considerable 


extent. 


Club. It is not lengthy, for our plan is so simple and so sound that it needs no long 


and argumentative explanation. 
explained here are dealt with in the book. 


There are many points about our library service upon which you want ,.@ 

Our book will give you that information. “ae 
questions will arise in your mind as you read this announcement. 
book will answer those questions. At the end of it you will find a form 
It will be sent to you by return Post 
Free if you will address a letter or postcard to the Manager, 
‘The Standard’ Book Club, Shoe Lane, London, E.C., or you 
May send the appended form in an unclosed envelope 


further information. 


to be used for subscribing. 


bearing a halfpenny stamp. 


At the same time many features which cannot be 


Many 


O 


SR1 


< . 


Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 


« 


Books may be exchanged per- 
sonally at the headquarters, 17, 
Hanover Street, London, W., or 
the City Branch, 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 


Every book is enclosed in a dark 
red case which serves to keep it 
fresh and clean, and there are no 
disfiguring labels or stamps. 


Clubs and Reading Societies are 
given the full privileges of ‘The 
Standard’ Book Club. 

Subscribers are provided free 
with Catalogues, monthly and 
quarterly. An elaborate Catalogue 
of 500 pages is in preparation. 


The fall privileges of ‘The 
Standard’ Book Club are available 
immediately you join it—you do 
wot hove to watt. 


You may obtain practically any 
book you like. You may change 
it as often as you like. You may 
keep it as long as you like. There 
are no fines, no restrictions—there 
is no liability whatsoever. 


THE 


MANAGER, 


‘THE STANDARD’ 
BOOK CLUB, 
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PIP? REPORT 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD, 


(VOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO) 


PRESENTED TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 
AT THE 


HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY CENERAL MEETINC, 


HELD AT THE 


Head Office, Yokohama, on Saturday, 9th September, 1905 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ... .. Yen 24,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP ... Yen 18,000,000 
RESERVE FUND Yen 9,940,000 


Directors. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 

KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 

KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. 
YUKI YAMAKAWA, Eso. 


President. 
NAGATANE SOMA, Ese. 
Vice-President. 
KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esa. 

Branch Offices. 
KOBE. CHEEFOO. NEWCHWANG. TIENTSIN. 
NAGASAKI. DALNY. PEKING. NEW YORK. 
OSAKA. HONG KONG. SHANGHAI. SAN FRANCISCO. 
TOKIO. MUKDEN. TIELING. HONOLULU. 

BOMBAY. LONDON. LYONS. 


Head Office : YOKOHAMA. 

TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GenNTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed statement of the Liabi- 
lities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ending 

une 30, 1995. 

J The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 529,922." 
trought forward from last Accounts, amount to yen 8,340,221.*°’, of which yen 
6,230,500." have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interests, &c., leaving a 
balance of yen 2,109,720.” 

The Directors now propose t that yen 220,000.°" be added to pe Reserve Fund, 
raising it to yen 9,940,000.°", and that yen 200,000." be to the silver 
funds. From the remainder the Directors recommend a Dividend re the rate of 
Twelve per cent. per annum, which will absorb yen 720,000.” on old shares and 
yen 3£0,009."" on new , maki g a total of yen 1,080,000.. 

The Balance, yen 6c9,720. °*, will be carried forward to the credit of next 


Account. 
NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 
Head Office, Yokohama, oth September, 1905. 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE RANK, LTD.—Cont. 3oth June, 1905, 


BALANCE-SHEET. 
LIABILITIES. 
Yen. 

| ap «. ss «6 «8 ce 
| Reserve for Doubtful Debts 108,007.'*” 

| Reserve for Depreciation vad Bank's Premises, Properties, 
Furniture. &c. oe 152,448." 
Reserve for Silver Funds.. oe ee 600,000.""" 

its (Current, Fixed, &c. on ee ++ 99,695. 783. 

Bills Payable, Bills R d, Accept fe and other 

Sums due by the Bank . oe oe oe ++ 120,275,692.°"" 
Dividends Unclaimed . oe es ee 9079." 
Amount brought forward from last Account . $20,922. 
Net Profit for the past Half year 1,579,798." 


Yen 250,648,731."™ 


ASSETS. 
Yen. Yen. 
Cash Account— 
In Hand és os 8,724.44 
At Bankers .. oe oo 21,£92,294.° 
| Investments in Public Securities 18,378,448.°° 
tills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. 
Sills receivable and other Sums due to the Hank 336,23 
Bullion and Foreign Money .. 546,064.°° 
Bank's Premises, Furniture, hm 1,678,937."" 


Yen 250,668,731. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Yen. 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &c. ee 6,230,500." 
‘o Reserve Fun ee oe ee oe ee 220,900. 
To Reserve for Silver Funds oe ee oe oe 200,000.°” 


To Dividend— 
yen 6,°° per Share for 120,002 Old Shares=yen 720,000,” ; } 
and 1,080, 000.* 
_ 609,770." 


yen per Share for 120,000 New Shares=yen 360,000." } 
To Babine carried forward to next Account .. ee ee 


Yen Gam 340,221." 


Ven. 
By Balance brou forward 31st December, 1904 +  §29,922."** 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the ae ending joth 
June, 1905 ee ee es 7,810,299." 


Yen 8,340,221." 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers 
| of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agenc: ies, and find them to be. 
| correct. We have ——- inspected the Securities, =. -, Of the Bank, and she 
| those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., and find them all to be ‘in ac 
| ance with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 
| 
| 


NOBUO TA 
PURUSABURO ¥ WATANABE, j } Auditors. 


RAND MINES, 


LIMITED. 


OPERATIONS OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES IES FOR R FINANCIAL QUARTERS ENDED JULY AND SEPTEMBER 1905. 


| Deer, | Rose Deer, GELDENHUIS) JUMPERS | Nourse FERREIRA 'Caown Deer — Dursan 
Limitep. _ | Limirep. Lauren. | Deer, 


QUARTER ENDING 

Mine. | 

Deve.orment Worx— 
No. of feet driven, sunk and 


31st July, ‘os | 50th Sept.,' goth Sept,’ 05 goth Sept. 3tst July, ‘os 3oth Sept., 'o5 


goth Sept, '05| gest 05 30th Sept ‘05 


j 

by driv.s, &c. .. 52,757 118,787 63,230 83,423 45,908 98,755 120,354 | 65,410 | 61,226 

Tonnage Stoped, including | i | | 
| we 20,191 39.851 $2,165 | 71433 2,384 | 68,483 | 

Crusier AND SorTinc | 

$4747 | 95,027 82,191 59,85" 744433 2884 | 68,483 | 

6,993 19,264 10,048 | 10,582 8,515 | 11,665 8,343 | 8,473 12,33 
(per cent. ** 12°773 | 20°272 12,521 17°680 | 16°310 16°329 9°197 | 12°379 30°562 
sent to Mil (tons): 47.734 75:793 79,350 49,269 | 43,690 $9,768 84,342 | 60,005 29,265 
No. of S:amps in operation 100 200 200 | 100 100 120! 209 | 120 60 
47,480 73,763 | 48,833 43,749 59,868 83,874 595725 29,355 
5,649 4°385 | 5°553 57026 | 5:773 | 5623 | 
ated... | 1,818 | 8,000 41335 | 4,070 | 5593 7,000 8,400 | 6,546 
s treat 301447 45.200 43,926 | 29,645 | 25,508 | 35,200 53,600 38,202 20,520 
Total 22,027 | 15,108 | 12,220 | 17,913 22,206 14,005 9,208 
Gold 47,39! 73,660 70,288 | 48,823 439323 60,113 84,206 58,753 29,823 
| 
Mill (fine ozs.) 13,917 4°452 18,517°505 9,334°968 13,229°434 22,335°286 20, 104°086 12,681°172 8,693°510 
Works (fine ozs.) « 7,435°657 12,281 "425 11,779°860 6,069°221 7,87 1 3.799" 493 15,596'996 7,807°E90 4,452°623 
Tes “semi 18,807°639 26,195°877 30,297°365 16,204°189 21,102°565 36,134°039 35,701 082 20,488°852 13,056°133 
| 

(fine dwts.) 7922 | 6°915 8 613 6°629 9649 | 12°07! 8513, 6°36r 8°892 


Expenses. 


Cost per Ton Milled .. 


t 3 7°6t3| £7 1 8°83 
Revenue. 


£36,108 4 £82,340 15 £84,483 8 1 £67,075 I 
8°836 4 om 


3 12 11 7 £82,829 7 £65,335 6 © 14 6 
§°320' £1 £1 67494 1 10°544 8 10°573 


Value of Gold produced .. op 1986 4 7 > ae 19 6 £127,298 18 § £68,043 4 4 £88,365 9 5 £151,682 0 6 £149,04¢ 8 12 £85,098 ts 6 £54,828 16 10 


Value per Ton Milled os 


113 3°260 £i 
Working Profit. 


£1 16 


Interest. | 
ee os oe oe 12 11 
redit .. ee ee 3 13 10 2. 10 _ 
Net Profit. 
Estimated Amount of 10% 
Cap’ xpen ure 2,577 14 61 
Interim Dividends declared. | 


Payable to Shareholders | 

registered books as at | | July, 1905 | 

Rate per cen’ 

Total ‘of distribution | hbo, 
| 


2°282 


£967 10 1 £25,890 16 6 £90,193 19 11 £67,111 1 10 £20,663 9 
2°065 £o 4°750 | 41 10 1°571 | £o 16 0'034' fo 6 11'034' Lo 8 5°542 


‘ how Ir 10 
£23,264 16 1 427,815 12 3 £42,712 17 5 £1,197 1 11 £26,857 9 10 £91,036 16 


7 £2 0 4°8538 L210 8'065; £115 Lt 


6 | £12,424 2 


2,269 2 6; £2, 166 30 
£342 16 6 £3879 19 1 | 
5 £67,991 4x8, 3094 7 0 ony 19 4 


13 4 


2,297 © © £3827 0 0 *£223 0 0} £2,134 0 0 £3,552 0 0| £5,763 0 0 £1,578 © o| £997 9 
7 £2,613 15 £7,533 3 5 £6,925 19 £3,670 5 1 4.3 13217 5| £1,629 1 6 


| { 

17 

£67,500 | 


rei 


259 


574 


* Including £185, adjustment for year ended 30th September, 1974. 
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The Saturday Review. 


WELGEDACHT EXPLORATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


FOURTH DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


For the year ending 3oth June, 1905, submitted at the General 
Meeting of Shareholders, held on 18th September, 1905. 


To the Shareholders, Welgedacht Exploration Company, Ltd. 


This is our Report upon the affairs of your Company for the year 
ended 30th June, 1905. 


CAPITAL OF THE COMPANY. 


The issued Capital of the Company was increased during the year 
from £95,000 to £104,500 by the creation and issue of 9,500 new 
shares. The New Shares were offered to Shareholders at £6 tos. per 
share, and to make quite sure of the success of the issue as a whole 
we arranged to have the same guaranteed. The consideration given 
for the guarantee of the whole Issue was an Option or Right to the 
Guarantors to call upon the Company any time up to 30th September, 
1905, to issue to them (the Guarantors) a further 9,500 shares of the 
Company at £7 Ios. per share. 


PROPERTY. 


There is no change to report in the matter of the extent of your 
Freehold Property, which consists of the farm ‘‘ Welgedacht ” 
No. 345, situated on the East Rand. 

As we have informed you in previous years, your Company holds 
under Gold Mining Title an area equal to 1,240 Claims on the said 
farm over and above the very extensive Coal Bed thereon, to which 
we will refer later. 

GOLD DEVELOPMENT. 


In our Report of last year we foreshadowed the possibility of further 
boring being carried out on your farm, and this was proceeded with 
shortly thereafter by starting No. 6 Borehole further east than any of 
the previous holes (see plan). This hole, after passing through two 
Coal Seams referred to later, struck the Main Reef series at 1,908 feet, 
assaying I oz. 6 grs. over 10 inches. This depth of 1,908 feet shows 
more clearly than ever that the Reefs are shallower towards our 
Eastern Boundary than on the Western Boundary, which is nearest 
the present Working Mines, and confirms the wisdom of our decision 
to change the site of the Mynpachts, &c. You will see the depths of 
the Reef in the several boreholes on the plan herewith, which also 
shows the new Mining Ground as located by our Engineers. 


Nothing has been done during the year in the matter of starting the 
Shafts for the Gold Reefs, as we were of the opinion that to equip the 
Colliery in a proper way will take up the greater portion of our avail- 
able Working Capital, and, as you know, the past year has not been 
favourable to the raising of fresh money on good terms. A Water 
Right has been secured and all the preliminary work possible is being 
done to expedite the work upon the Gold Section as soon as we are 
ready to tackle it. As you will see from the Engineers’ Report 
attached hereto, the lesser depth of the Reefs in the New Ground 
ensures a very large saving in Shaft Sinking and in other ways. 


CoaL DEVELOPMENT. 


As you will see from the preceding paragraph, our No. 6 Borehole, 
which was put down to ascertain the depth of the Gold Reefs towards 
the Eastern side of your farm, struck two Coal Seams; these are 
8 feet and 54 feet in thickness at depths of 122 feet and 196 feet 
respectively. This unexpected piece of good fortune has naturally 

quite an influence upon the policy of your Directors as regards 
the development of the farm. 


The news of the striking of the Coal Beds was conveyed to you on 
the 2nd December last, and since then it has been our policy to prove 
the extent of the coal occurrence and prepare for the turning of it 
into a marketable article at the earliest possible date. No. 6 Borehole 
was continued to the Gold Reef series at 1,908 feet in depth, and 
simultaneously ten shallow Boreholes were put down at varying 
distances from it to roughly determine the area of the coal. A map is 
attached showing the approximate Coal-bearing area, from which you 
will see that the Coalfield is a very large one. Your Engineers inform 
us that there is, at least, 15,000,000 tons of marketable coal waiting 
to be taken out. The quality of the coal is, we believe, equal to any- 
thing in the neighbourhood, but we will very shortly be able to see it 
and test it fully, as two shafts 15 feet 6 inches by 13 feet and 
16 feet 10 inches by 13 feet have been started and should pass through 
the bottom seam by 15th October next. These shafts are being con- 
structed upon the most approved lines. Buildings for the Manager 
and Staff and native labour are well in hand, and a plant to deal with 
20,000 tons of coal per month has been ordered. This plant is so 
designed that it can be easily altered to a 40,000-ton plant should the 
necessity therefor arise. 


Since we last met you in meeting, the Central South African Rail- 
ways Administration has decided to build a branch railway from 
Brakpan, on the Joliannesburg-Springs Line, to Witbank, on the 
main line to Delagoa Bay, and this new line is surveyed to pass over 
your farm within 2,000 yards of your coal shafts. This puts your 
Colliery in direct touch with the great coal consumers, the gold mines 
ofthe Rand. We attach a map showing the geographical position of 
your Colliery and that of the other present suppliers of the Rand coal 
requirements. 


_As freehold owners of the farm, you are the owners of all the coal 
discovered thereon ; there is no trouble or question as to Claims or 
ynpachts to secure your title thereto. 


‘ 


INVESTMENTS. 

Our interest in ‘‘The New Rand Exploration Company, Limited,” 
has been written off, as you will see from the accounts, as that Company 
is now about to be liquidated. As we pointed out last year, we 
derived very considerable and valuable knowledge from this in- 
vestment, 

Our investment in “The New South Rand, Limited,” mentioned 
last year, is still of the same undefined value as when last we met. 
The New South Rand Company is still engaged upon drilling opera- 
tions on its farms south of Johannesburg, but up to now the drill has 
not reached the reefs which are believed to exist thereunder. 


DIRECTORS. 

In terms of the Trust Deed Messrs. William McCallum and David 
R. Wardrop retire from the Board, but, being eligible, ofter themselves 
for re-election. 

AUDITORS, 

Messrs. Thomas Douglas and Ernest Haines have audited the Books 
of the Company for the past year. They now retire, but offer them- 
selves for re-election. Their fee for the past Audit has to be fixed. 


(Signed) 
WILLIAM McCALLUM, Chairman. 


DAVID R. WARDROP, 
W. E. HUDSON, } Directors. 


BALANCE SHEET for year ending 30th June, 1905. 


o Capital Account— 104,500 0 0 
Authorised Capital : 7 
125,000 shares of 
Less 20,500 shares of 


1 each 


1 each in reserve 


++ 20,500 0 © 


104,500 shares. 


General Reserve Account 
Premium on Shares issued .. 
Less Premiums unpaid but 


164,998 18 7 


ee oe 
222,250 0 


guaranteed oe 9410 0 
Cost of Participation in New 

Rand Exploration Co., Ltd., 

now closed oo ++ §7,156 11 


$7,251 5 
», Sundry Creditors— 
Johannesburg and London ee 
Bills Payable—London .. ee ee ee ee 
Income and Expenditure.. eo 


4415 tr 8 
3,000 0 
2,535 14 5 


£279.450 4 8 


Cr. £ «A & 
oe 89,619 10 10 


B Propert os oe oe oo oe 
Freehold farm ‘‘ Welgedacht,” No. 345. 


Mynpachts and Claims thereon. 
Expenditure on ‘* Welgedacht " (Gold Section) .. 49,065 17 0 
Boreholes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and6 .. oe eo 45,112 6 2 
Brickmaking .. oe oe ee goo 12 9 
Shaft sinking, preliminary expenses 1,344 4 8 
Buildings. . oe ee oe es 340 0 0 
Machinery, plant, &c. oe ee oo 25014 
Fencing and Tree Planting .. oe +s oe 958 4 6 
Live stock, vehicles, and harness os oe 5 0 0 
Engineers’ Instruments oe ee ee ee 14 11 
Expenditure on ‘‘ Welgedacht” (Coal Section) 8,303 3 7 
Expenditure to date, shaft sinking, build ings, 

temporary equipment, &c. 
Mynpacht's Rentsand Insurance paid in advance 249 12 10 
Investments .. oe oe 3,632 18 5 
Interest in the New South Rand, Ltd., including 

subscription for 2,500 shares of £1 each oo «$632 & § 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association— 
Share Account .. oe oe 1170 
Sundry debtors .. oe oe ee 673 4 
Cash and loans .. oe as oo “ os 127,905 17 7 


Loans, London .. ee ee ee oe ° 
Union Bank of London Current Account.. ° 
Union Bank of London Deposit Account.. «+ 8,534 16 9 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, Johan- 
5 


nesburg os es os 
National Bank of South Africa, Limited, Springs 


£279,450 4 8 


WM. McCALLUM, Chairman. 


DAVID R, WARDROP, } 
WALTER E. HUDSON, } Directors. 


For the London and South African Agency, Ltd., Secretaries, 
(Signed) F. E. NELLIST. 


(Signed) 


We have examined the Books, Accounts and Vouchers of the 
Welgedacht Exploration Company, Limited, kept in Johannesburg, 
together with the Audited Accounts received from the London Office, 
and certify that in our opinion the above Balance Sheet is a full and 
fair Balance Sheet, and properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true 
and correct view of the Company’s affairs at 30th June, 1905. 

(Signed) 
THOS. DOUGLAS, Chartered Accountant, 
ERNEST HAINES, Incorporated Accountant, 


Johannesburg, 6th September, 1905. 


} Auditors, 
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The Saturday Review. 


28 October, 1905 


Che King’s Classics. 


SELECTED VOLUMES (a complete List will be sent 
on 


THE VISION OF PIERS THE ‘LOWMAN. 


By In Modern English by Professor SkEaT, 
Litt.D., who has also added a valuable introduction and notes. An interest. 
ing reproduction from an old MS. forms the frontispiece. 1s. 6d. net, 
Quarter-bound vellum, 2s, 6d. net. 

“The whole meaning of the poem lies in the mystical figure of Piers the Plow. 
man. In the first version of the poem he is merely one of the ‘honest and humble 
men of heart’ whose sincerity leads him aright when the wise and the rich ar 
following wandering fires. But with deeper meditation this figure, as simple and 
heroic as Millet’s Sower, identifies itself with that of the Man of Men, of Him who 
came 


* Leaping upon the hills to be 
The humble King of you and me.’"—T7he Treasury. 

‘* Pro‘essor Skeat’s qualifications for this task are beyond cavil; and ‘The 
Vision,’ the Swan-song, as it might be called, of Anglo-Saxon forms of speech and 
metre, stands more in need of interpretation to a modern audience than the work of 
Langland’ $ great contemporary, Chaucer, whom Professor Skeat has similarly 
essayed to interpret. To our mind, the volume before us is a singularly success‘ul 
effort ; the lilt and alliteration and easy movement of the original have been admir- 
ably caught, and its dissimilarity from modern versification and expression have not 
been allowed to darken its message for modern readers, while the archaic atmosphere 
has been perfectly retained. It also exemplifies well the forms of thought which 
culminated two centuries later in the Puritans and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’—it is 
easy to recognise the prototype of Obadiah Bind-their-kings-in-chains-and-their- 
nobles-in-links-of-iron, Sergeant in Ireton’s Regiment, in Tom-true-tongue-tell-me- 
no-tales-nor-lying-stories-to-laugh-at-for-I-love-them-never. And being an essentially 
human document, its interest is of that perpetual sort which nevers wearies ; so that 
to have placed it within the reach of the many-headed’ beast is to have done a 
good and grateful work.”—Guardian. 


THE LIFE OF MARGARET GODOLPHIN. 


By Joun Evetyn, the famous Diarist. Re-edited from the Edition of 
Samvuet Wivserrorce, Bishop of Oxford. With Portrait of Margaret 
Godolphin as Frontispiece, engraved on copper. 2s. 6d. net. Quarter-bound 
vellum, or limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 

“‘ Margaret Godolphin was a saintly Englishwoman who lived in the reign of 
Charles II., and the history of her noble life is a splendid commentary upon the 
words of the Saviour she loved so well: ‘1 pray not that Thou shouldest keep them 
out of the Evil one.’ It would be a good thing for our sisters in these latter,days if 
they would study the beautiful life depicted in this charming little volume.” 

Scottish Guardian. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ROBERT CARY. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. H. Powe t. 
1s. 6d. net. Quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 

“*Scott’s attention was drawn to the book by the amount of light it cast upon 
Border history. . The union of love of adventure and regard for the main chance 
is very curious. The work is highly interesting, and has genuine historical value. 
Its appevrance in this excellent series is specially welcomed.”— Notes and Queries. 

ne of the least commonplace of the reprints of the little classics season of 1905 

* Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth,’ edited by Mr. G. H. Powell for 

the ay mer Press's King’s Classics, the most charming i in get-up of all these little 

ks (1s. 6d. net). The principal distinction of the book is that the great Sir 
Walter Scott edited it anonymously in 1808, it having come under his notice as 
materials for his historical romances. ”—Oueen. 


Frontispiece. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 


A popular handbook of nautical information. New Edition, revised, 
corrected, and considerably enlarged, by Commander Dow inc, R.N.R., 
with Preface by Lieut. Ramsay Farrrax, R.N., with 6 coloured Piates 
and many illustrations in the text, and a Map. In addition to chapters 
dealing with many branches of nautical knuwledge, ocean records, &c., this 
valuable little volume contains a list of the ships of the Royal Navy and the 
fleets of the principal Shipping Companies, illustrated by small drawings 
indicating the various types of vessels, buoys and signals ; coloured Plates of 
flags; and also of vessels typical of various periods in our naval history. 
Specially designed attractive cover, stamped in colours. 5s. net. 

“This is one of the most perfect pocket volumes we: have ever seen. It tells all 
that is worth telling of what should be known by men ‘ who go down to the sea in 
ships and do their business in great waters." It embodies in all its ramifications the 
mysteries of the art of seamanship and navigation so far as they can be brought 
within the ken of others than professionals, and even for the most skilled of these it 
is a reference volume of well-stocked and selected facts, principles, and deductions. 

- It will be useful not to travellers only, but in every counting-house, sub-editor’s 
room, and marine hotel—the very model of a book that is practical, handy, and 
handsome.” — Morning Leader. 

“* In every way this is one of the most comp little Is of the sea and the 
sea services we have seen."—Lioyd's Newspaper. 

“It covers a wide ground and contains ina condensed form all that is likely to 
be of i——€ service.” —Shipping Gazette. 

his is a pretty and handy little volume which should be very acceptable to 
those who, without — professed mariners, sometimes have occasion to ‘go down 
to the sea in ships.’’ uardian. 


CALENDARS. 


THE NELSON CALENDAR for 1906. With Illustrations and 
a Naval Event for every day. Comylete in box, 2s. 6d. net. { Ready. 


THE DANTE CALENDAR for 1906. Illustrated by BLANCHE 
McManus. Complete in box, as. 6d. net. - (Ready. 


ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR for Desk Use. Six cards, 
containing space for each day of the year. Artistically printed and decorated, 
1s. net. (Shortly. 


ALEXAN DER ‘MORIN G, LTD., 


32 George Street, Hanover Square, W, 


Mr. New Books 


FURTHER MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG 
PARTY, 1807-1821. By Henry Ricwarp Vassatt, Third Lord 
Holland (1773-1840). With which is incorporated a Chapter termed 
“ Miscellaneous Reminiscences,” Edited by Lorp STavorpa.e, Editor of 
the “ Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox.” With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE HATZFELDT LETTERS: Letters of 
Count Paul Hatzfeldt to his Wife, written from the Head-quarters of the 
King of Prussia, 1870-71. Translated from the French by J. L. Bashrorp, 
M.A. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. - net. 


A PIETIST OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 
AND AFTER. The Life of the Countess Reden, from Diaries, Letters, 
&c., hitherto unpublished. By ELeonore Princess Reuss. Authorised 
translation by Mrs. CHARLES EDWARD BARRETT-LENNARD and Miss M. W. 
Horgr. With an Introductory Note by Rosert S. Rarr. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. (Just out. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SAMUEL SMILES. 
Edited by Tuomas Mackay, Author of “The Life of Sir John Fowler.” 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. By the 


Military Correspondent of the Zimes. With 10 Photogravure Portraits 
and 38 specially prepared Maps. Medium 8vo, ats. net. (Just out. 


THE BATTLE OF WAVRE & GROUCHY’S 
RETREAT. By W. Hyve Ke tty, R.E. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 
8s. net. (Just out. 

This is a part of the Waterloo Campaign which has not hitherto received the 
attention which it deserves; there was hard fighting on the left of the Prussian line 
at Wavre for some hours after the Battle of Waterloo was finished. This book also 
includes an account of the advance of the Allies to Paris. 


THE FIRST VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 
Published for the Government of India. 


BENGAL IN 1756-57. A Selection of Public 
and Private Papers dealing with the affairs of the British in Bengal during 
the reign of Siraj-Uddaula. Edited, with Notes and an Historical Intro- 
duction by S. C. Hitt, B.A., B.Sc., Officer in Charge of the Records of the 
Government of India ; Author of “ Major-General Claud Martin,” ‘‘ Three 
Frenchmen in Bengal.” 3 vols. demy 8vo. ras. net each vol. [Ready Nov. 2. 


NOW READY—A NEW ANNUAL. 


THE BRITISH TRADE YEAR-BOOK FOR 
1905 (First Issue), covering the 25 Years 1880-1904, and showing the 
course of Trade. By Joun Hott Scuootinc. With about 250 Tables and 
Diagrams. os. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Holt Schooling is not a statistician who seeks to make figures subserve 
party interests. His sole aim is to collate them in order to ascertain what they 
prove. This elaborate survey of British trade position. Hard facts set forth in a 
business-like way.”— The Saturday Review. 


MR. HOUSMAN’S NEW WORK. 


THE CLOAK OF FRIENDSHIP. 6s. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


BEAUJEU. By H.C. Bamey, Author of ‘‘ My Lady 
of Orange,” &c. (Ready shortly. 


THE RED-HAIRED WOMAN. Her Auto- 
biography. By Miss Louise Kenny. (Ready immedialy. 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF HOME 


REUNION. Reflections on the Present Position of Nonconformists, with 

an Appeal for Conferences that we may Understand One Another Better. 

By the Earl Netson. With a Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Just out. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE ETERNAL SAVIOUR JUDGE. By the 


Rev. J. Lancton Crarke, M.A., late Fellow of the University of Durham- 
With Preface by the Rev. J. R. ILttncwortu, D.D. Demy 8vo. 


“* Read it should be by all thinking Christians. 
eschatology."—Church Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


4s. net. 
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